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THANKSGIVING IN THE HEART. 





BY WILLIAM BRUNTON. 





To live pursuing good through all the days, 

To have unfolding faith with love’s clear 

sight, 

To find alluring truth, to serve the right, 
Gives to the heart the perfectness of praise; 
Rejoicing comes as glad as golden rays 

That stream through darkness, turning it 

to light; 

Our inner world is made divinely bright, 
While bliss and beauty meet the outer gaze. 
Soul then communes with searching Over- 

Soul, 
If friendship has with life’s Eternal Friend 
Caught up to regions free from dole and 
death ; 
Harmonious feeling has its full control, 
And Seraphim their voices to us lend, 
To speak the praise the spirit sweetly saith! 





-_—<--- 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


There are twenty five peace societies in 
Switzerland, with many influential men 
among their members, 





_—>- 2 -- —_____- 


The Hon, Alva Adams is elected Gov- 
ernor of Colorado. Most of the other 
State officers chosen are Republicans. 
John L. Shafroth has been reélected to 
Congress, and Judge Lindsey is reélected 
in Denver by a big plurality. The women 
of both parties voted for him. 





> 


The woman suffrage bill was defeated 
in the Vermont Legislature by the narrow 
Majority of two votes. Vermont has 
done much better on this question than 
Maine, Massachusetts, Rhode Island or 
Connecticut. Who knows but the Green 
Mountain State will lead the procession, 
80 far as New England is concerned? 


—_ 


Miss Ellen S. Murphy of the Lewis 
School is being mentioned by her friends 
4 avn eminently suitable person to be ap- 
pointed to the vacant principalship of the 
Shurtleff School for girls in this city. 
Miss Murphy is exceedingly competent, 
and would fill the place admirably. The 
Only serious objection to her—serious in 
the eyes of the school board—is that she 
isa woman. Those who think it would 


| 





be well to appoint a woman to the prin- 
cipalship of this school] for girls might 
write to Superintendent Conley and say 
so. He probably has no idea how strong 
a public sentiment would support him in 
nominating an able and conscientious wo- 
man, and he has no means of knowing 
unless those who hold that view write 
and tell him, 


=_--— 


A Work Conference of the Massachu- 
setts W. S. A. will be held at 6 Marlboro’ 
St., Boston, next Tuesday, Nov. 22, at 3 
P.M. To this Conference not only offi- 
cers but all the members of the State 
Association and of its local branches are 


| cordially invited, as Mrs. S. S. Fessenden, 


the new chairman of the State Board of 
Directors, wants to shake them all by the 
hand. A Parliamentary Drill, free to all, 
will be conducted by Mrs. Fessenden after 
the business meeting. Light refresh 
ments and a social hour will follow. 


————— —_-— oe --- 


The Cosmopolitan has of late admitted 
so many articles sneering at equal rights 
for women that its columns are becoming 
a trifle monotonous. Professor Harry 
Thurston Peck, who chooses to write 
under the fantastic name of Rafford Pyke, 
Gs one of the worst offenders. In the 
November Cosmopolitan he says: 

Why has the movement for woman's 
suffrage failed? Simply because it is and 
has been almost wholly in the hands of 
the brawling, noisy, homeless shriekers, 
who are always holding ‘‘congresses’’ and 
denouncing tne tyrant man, and who have 
been making a holy show of themselves 
for fifty years. And yet they have never 
got anywhere, and they never will. 

It must be painful to decent and tem- 
perate opponents of equal suffrage to 
have this vulgar abuse poured forth on 
their side. They must sometimes blush 
fortheir allies. As for thefriends of equal 
rights, they know it helps their cause, 





‘‘Rafford Pyke’? says women wanted to 
engage in business, wanted higher educa- 
tion, wanted access to art and literature 
and the professions. ‘‘But they did not 
how! about it. They simply asked for it. 
. . [never heard of any ‘congresses’ be- 
ing called in order to accomplish these 
changes, which have tacitly revolutior- 
ized society.’ There seem to be a good 
many things that Prof. Peck never heard 
heard of, besides moderation and good 
taste. He would do well to read the 
proceedings of the first woman’s rights 
convention ever held, that at Seneca Falls, 
N. Y., in 1848. He would find that the 
convention demanded mainly the very 
rights that he thinks no women ever held 
meetings to ask for, and that nine tenths 
of its demands have been granted. Wom- 
en did not “thowl’’ for these other rights 
any more than they now do for suffrage; 
but they were howled at, to an unlimited 
extent, by conservatives of Prof. Peck’s 
type, who were much more numerous 
then than they are to-day. 


—_—— —oe —_—— 


Gordon House has a feature unique 
among the college and social settlements 
of this city, a club for boys and girls to- 
gether. ibe almost universal custom is 
to gather them into separate clubs. The 
managers of Gordon House think it im- 
portant that they should learn to associ 
ate and have good times together in an 
orderly and proper way. At the weekly 
meetings of the Boys’ and Girls’ Club, 
young people ranging in age from twelve 
to eighteen gather in numbers, and seem 
to enjoy themselves thoroughly. They 
assort themselves somewhat according to 
age in taking their places at the different 
tables in the large room to play games, 
since the games that please the younger 
members best do not appeal equally to 
those of more advanced years, Older per- 
sons are always present, and good humor 
and good manners prevail. The club has 
been in operation for a good while, and 
seems to be a complete success. 





et 


JUDGE LINDSEY RE-ELECTED. 


For the second time in six months 
Judge Lindsey of Denver has been elected 
by a plurality of more than fifty thousand 
votes. This insures to the children of 
Denver during the coming five years the 
continued care of the man who secured 
the incorporation in the statute law of 
Colorado of the principle that any adult 
who contributes to the delinquency of a 
child is himself a delinquent, and may be 
punished by a fine not exceeding one 
thousand dollars, or imprisonment for not 








more than one year, or both, in the dis. 
cretion of the judge. 

No one has bronght to light as Judge 
Lindsey bas done the extent to which men 
and women profit sordidly by the tempt- 
ing of children. Junk dealers buy stolen 
goods of them, cigarette dealers and sa- 
loon keepers sell wares to them, telegraph 
and messenger companies send them to 
infamous places, low theatres sell them 
tickets, great newspapers encourage their 
frequenting the streets at all hours of the 
night. And in most communities the 
thoughtless public acquiesces when the 
children thus tempted are punished for 
their offences, 

Judge Lindsey places such young offend- 
ers on probation, and with them the pa 
rents whose neglect may have made the 
children easy prey. But for the sordid 
men and women who have profited by the 
temptation of the children there are fines 
or jail sentences, 

How is it thata judge who encounters 
such powerful political forces as saloon- 
keepers, the cigarette trust and the tele- 
graph companies can be elected by such 
pluralities? It is because he has the good 
fortune to live and work in a city in which 
women vote. The defender of tempted 
children is kept permanently in office by 
the votes of the mothers, the teachers and 
the other intelligent women of Denver. 

FLORENCE KELLEY. 


——-- wee 


WOMEN AS ELECTION JUDGES. 

Seventy-four out of several hundred elec- 
tion judges in Denveron Nov. 8 were wom- 
en. In most of the precincts, men alone 
served as judges. Ina good many, there 
were two men on the board and one wo- 
man. In a smaller number, there were 
two women and one man; and in one pre- 
cinct, all three of the judges were women. 





POLITICAL CAMPAIGN AT MT. HOLYOKE. 





President Roosevelt was elected at 
Mount Holyoke College by a large ma- 
jority, after an enthusiastic campaign. 

The college has been made to represeot 
the country for the past few weeks, and 
every detail of the national election has 
been carefully reproduced. The seven 
dormitories were first assigned as differ. 
ent States with decided political leanings. 
Pearsons Hall represented Texas; Demo- 
cratic; Safford Hall, Maine, Prohibition; 
Porter Hall, Massachusetts, Republican, 
etc. Caucuses were beld on every floor of 
the balls, and delegates to the State Con- 
vention elected after much debate as to 
the efficiency of the candidates. The next 
event of importance was the great cam- 
paign dinner, held on a night when the 
faculty were absent. The tables were 
decorated with little flags and shields be- 
neath a canopy of red, white and blue 
crépe ribbons. In every house the most 
famous men and women of the country 
were represented. At the banquet of the 
State of the New York there were preset 
President Roosevelt with his wife and 
children, Mr. Cortelyou, who acted as 
toast-master, Governor Odell and his eld- 
est son, Senator Fairbanks and Senator 
Platt with their wives, and Booker T. 
Washington and wife. Beside these, rep- 
resentatious of labor and capital, monopo- 
lies and unions were numerous, and often 
very amusing. The toasts included ‘The 
Broadening of My Canal,’’ Gov. Odell, 
“The Merits of My Wife,’’ J. Choate, 
“The Strenuous Life,’’? Mr. Root, ‘Six- 
teen to One,’’ Mr. Herrick, etc. 

The State Convention was then held in 
the parlors, Many local hits were brought 
in. A resolution ‘‘that the breakfast hour 
be prolonged indetinitely’’ caused heated 
discussion, stopped only because some 
Democrats, who had made their way into 
the Convention, had to be forcibly eject- 
ed by the uniformed police. After the 
election of delegates to the National Con- 
vention, the party adjourned to join the 
citizens from the other houses who were 
mai ching to the hill and forming a circle 
around a large bonfire. After singing 
original songs, the girls departed under 
the beautiful moonlight to their campus 
homes. 

Excitement increased steadily. Elec- 
tioneering went on with vigor. Posters 
and pictures appeared inside and outside 
of all the halls. ‘Vote for Bowen, she’s 
the man.”’ ‘Vote for Jerome, she'll 
make the people hear.’’ After the ap 
pearance of the posters, parades began. 
Long lines of girls in white uniforms, 
with collars and caps of blue or red, 
walked in rows of four, with torches and 
red aud green lanterns. Music was fur- 





| speakers. 
had been elected, the committee on cre- | 





nished by a well trained comb band, with 
bass and snare drums. Each parade 
seemed better than the last. 


The Democratic parade was made laugh- | 


able by a series of questions and answers 
by the marshal and paraders: 

Q. **‘Who says he fought the war?”’ 

A. *“Roosevelt.”’ 

(). “Who really fought the war?” 
. “The people.”’ 

(). ‘Who spends the money of the Re- 
publican campaign?” 

A, “Alice!’’ 

The Prohibitionists wore hats of card- 
board in the form of large water- pitchers. 
The Democrats were dressed as laborers, 
with red waists, dark skirts, square caps, 
and picks and shovels. The last parades 
went so far as to have mounted police, 
floats, and tireworks. 

The big National Convention was held 
in the gymnasium, The audience rose 


and clapped enthusiastically as the dele- | 


gates made their appearance. The Prohi- 
bitionists carried their usual white water 
pitchers. The delegates from New York 


had tall beaver hats with bands of red, | 
white, and blue, bearing the words ‘New | 


York.’’ The Massachusetts delegates 
wore across their shoulders white bands 
with ‘*Massachusetts”’ in gilt letters. On 
the platform sat a Filipino, a Chief of Po- 
lice, the temporary chairman, and several 
After the permanent chairman 


dentials reported. A delegate demanded 


why the names of several gentlemen with | 


had not been mentioned, 
wildly excited, and threw his arms in 
every direction, If it had not been for 
the tall girls chosen as policemen, there 


him He grew 


surely would have been trouble, The 
Democratic pseudo delegates were 
marched in disgrace out of the hall, 


while the Republicans sang, to the tune of 
*Polly Wolly Doodle’’: 
Good-by, good-by, 
And a good-by, Parker dear, 
If you get there before Teddy does, 
And a good-by, Parker dear! 

The committee on resolutions reported. 
The platforms of the different parties 
were read, and the nomivation speeches 
for President and Vice-President followed. 
The Prohibition speeches were especially 
effective. The speaker said: 

‘Life is brief, hope is hollow; 
Save the country, vote for Swallow!’’ 

The Republican nomination speech 
showed the improvement of the college 
under the Republican administration. 
The roll call of the States and casting of 
votes followed, and the convention broke 


up just after the reading of Parker's gold | 


telegram. 
Australian 


Registering and voting by 
ballot ended the campaign, 


which has avowedly furnished more fun | 


and instruction in politics than anything 

else that has happened in college for four 

years, L. B. Le 
So. Hadley, Mass. 


—+= 


THE EPISCOPAL DEACONESSES. 





In the newly-issued year book of St. 
George’s Church, New York City, the 
rector, Rev. Dr. W.S. Rainsford, discusses 
the age at which women should be ad- 
mitted as deaconesses of the Episcopal 
Church, and the question, Should deacon- 
esses marry? ‘‘There are two views 
which seem to be prevalent,’’ he writes. 
**The one that I feel is gaining ground is 
a mistaken view. Briefly, it is that wom- 
en should not be admitted to the order of 
deaconesses until they have arrived at the 
age of thirty—this is the time named in 
the new canon; that it should be implicitly 
understood that the woman joins for life; 
though she is not bound by any vow of 
celibacy, it is understood that she wi!l 
not marry. What is the objection to ad- 
mitting a woman at twenty-one, twenty- 
two ortwenty-three? We are told she 1s 
likely to marry—likely to marry the cler- 
gy. Well, and if she does? The Church, 
in my judgment, will lose nothing either 
way. If awoman gives her first, fresh, 
strong, enthusiastic years—if there be 
only a few of them—she will do a good 
service; and if, after that, she marries, 
she willdo a good service. The woman 
who has chosen this sort of work, and has 
proved her capacity successfully to en 
gage in it, is not likely to make a failure 
when she stands by her husband as his 
wife. It is shortsighted policy to refuse 
women until they are thirty. It will 
check enthusiasm; it will cut us off from 
the women we want, and it commits the 
whole deaconess movement, if it be suc- 
cessful, to a narrower policy than it de- 
serves.’’ 


. 
| CONCERNING WOMEN. 

Miss HELEN GOULD lately gave the 
Wabash K. R. employees $20,000 toward a 
Y. M. C. A. building at Moberly, Mo. 
also 2,000 books for the library, and sev 
eral self-playing instruments. 

Mrs. ANDERSON, widow of Major Rob 
ert Anderson, the hero of Fort Sumter at 
the outbreak of the Civil War, called upon 
President Roosevelt the day after the 
election. As she was scarcely able to 
leave her carriage, the president went to 
the main entrance to greet her. She gave 
him her warmest congratulations, and a 
bunch of beautiful pink roses. 

Mrs. E. H. Coneerr, wife of our Min- 
ister to China, laid the corner stone of the 
new United States Legation buildings in 
Peking. Our government has never be- 
fore owned any of the buildings occupied 
by its legations abroad, and the erection 
of these fine houses, costing over $159,000, 
, called out considerable comment on the 
| increase of American influence. Later in 
| the day, all who had come from outside 
the city were entertained at lunch at the 
| Minister’s house. The table was deco- 
rated with magnolia blossoms sent by the 
Empress Dowager. 

QUEEN AMELIA of Portugal is not only 
a good swimmer but a courageous horse- 
| woman, Not long ago she was given a 
part in the Portuguese army manceuvres 
near the Spanish frontier, At the head 
of a regiment of men she bore herself with 
grace, and led a dashing reconnoitring 
party. Oo one day of the manwuvres her 
command was ordered to cross a deep 
stream over a bridge that turned out to 
be rotten, It broke, and the regiment 
rushed about puzzled as to what to do, 
Queen Amelia, spurring her horse, gal- 
loped into the water and led them all 
across, with the water up to the saddles, 

Mrs. Lucta AMES MEAD prepared for 
the American Peace Society’s exhibit in 
the educational department at St. Louis a 
series of about twenty-five large cards, on 
which, under distinct headings and illus. 
trated by many striking pictures, were 
packed in condensed statement the most 
telling arraignments of the war system 
and the history of the rapid growth of the 
peace and arbitration movement. The 
| text of this valuable summary has been 
published in a large and handsome pam- 
phiet by the American Peace Society, 31 
Beacon Street Boston, as *‘A Primer of 
tue Peace Movement,” price 25 cents. 
Nowhere have the important facts about 
| war and peace been presented more suc- 
cinctly and sharply. 





Miss Lizzie JOHNSON of Casey, IIl., has 
been an invalid for twenty years, and for 
fourteen years has never been free from 
| pain nor able to sit up; but during that 
| time she has raised $8,000 for missions, 
| and has supported native workers in for- 
| eign mission fields who have given sixty- 
| eight years of service. She has done all 

this by making and selling book-marks. 
| She has conducted the correspondence 
|} and managed the whole business while 
| lying in bed in great suffering. Her book 
marks, which are said to be beautiful, sell 
at from ten to twenty-five cents apiece, 
and 75,000 of them have been sold all 
around the world. A gunner on the gov- 
ernment gunboat ‘Kentucky,’ while in 
the harbor at Japan, got the whole crew 
to buy book-marks. The crew spoke fif- 
teen different languages. 

Mrs. CATHERINE BRESHKOVSKAYA, @ 
Russian lady who has lately arrived in 
New York, has a remarkable history and 
a still more remarkable character. Of 
noble birth, she early devoted herself to 
the effort to improve the condition of the 
peasantry. She was exiled to Siberia, and 
spent twenty-five years in the mines and 
penal colonies, George Kennan met her 
there. In his book, ‘‘Siberia and the Ex- 
ile System,’’ he wrote of her: ‘“‘Almost 
the last words she said to me were: ‘Mr. 
Kennan, we may die in exile, our children 
may die in exile, and our children’s cbil- 
drep may die in exile, but something will 
come of it at last.’ . . . My standards of 
courage, of fortitude, and of heroic self- 
sacrifice have been raised for all time, and 
| raised by the band of a woman.”’ When 
her long term of banishment expired, she 
at once began again to work for the es- 
tablishment of free institutions in Russia. 
She bas come to America to arouse inter- 
est in the movement, and will soon return 
to continue her work in Russia, with the 
moral certainty that it will lead her again 
to pris.n or exile. In December she ex- 
pects to visit Boston. Many will be glad 
to hear and see her. 
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Vital Issues. 


Epirep sy CHARLOTTE PERKINS GILMAN. 
[Mrs. Gilman is solely responsible for what ap- 
pears in this department.] 











JAPAN’S RESERVE. 


Fortunate is that army which has be- 
hind its fighting force a large and strong 
reserve, on which to draw if necessary. 
Fortunate is that nation which, when it 
sends its armies to the front, has other 
armies in the rear, a home guard, equal to 
carrying on the productive processes of 
the nation while the soldier carries on the 
destructive. War isan evil thing, waste- 
ful, painful, costly of all good work, but, 
at the present, war is. And while we 
should all work to end the fighting period 
of human life as soon as possible, we 
should also take advantage as we may of 
some of the side issues of war. 

For instance, in our own fearful strug- 
gle of the sixties, one of the most notice- 
able consequences was the swift and enor- 
mous advance of the women of America. 

The ‘“‘head of the family” went to fight 
—the woman became the head and stayed 
at home to work. Out of that headless 
home she came and joined the other women 
in common work for a common cause, 
That great association of women who 
toiled together to help the soldier, crossed 
several centuries of social growth at a 
jump. They came out like coiled springs 
and snapped to the front of their period 
of civilization. They developed faculties 
they never thought they had; did work 
they never dreamed they could; they 
grew. And having come out, they 
couldn’t go back—having grown, they 
couldn’t un-grow. Having learned the 
joy and power of world work, they could 
never again be wholly content with house- 
work, 

The Civil War in America marked a 
new stage in the growth of women, and 
the growth of women is the growth of the 
world, They learned, under that terrible 
pressure, the great human advantage of 
organization, and in the fierce heat of 

their pain they were welded together. A 
common grief, a common loss, flooded the 
hearts of our women, and united them, 
Always women have suffered from war, 
but before this they had suffered alone. 
And they hadn’t done anything about it— 
just suffered. These women did things, 
and did them together, and that is what 
gave the development. Moreover, there 
was a second factor in the case; full of 
agony for the individual woman, full of 
good for the world. 

They lost by the thousands their male 
relatives—husbands, brothers, sons, those 
they had always lived for, worked for, 
loved. Now women have to love, have to 
work—it is sex instinct with them; as 
fighting is sex-instinct with men. 

At one stroke the women lost their 
“support,’’ the men who stood between 
them and the world, and enabled them to 
say “I do not have to work!’’; and also 
lost the thing they worked for—the men 
they served. A double pressure drove 
them on. They ‘had to work’’ now, be- 
cause there was no man to pay their bills; 
and they had to work because a woman 
must—being a woman. 

So they learned to work,--in the world, 
for the world,—and in working they grew. 
Organized, specialized world-work breeds 
a very different character from house- 
work. This larger, stronger, wiser wo 
manhvod has done marvels for the men of 
this generation, the big-brained men who 
are beginning to get a hold on social 
problems. Up to this age the active 
forces of society have been men—women 
were the passive forces, the reserves. 

Half the people of the world were re- 
served—the ‘better half.’’ That vast 
body of world-people is just awakening to 
their possibilities, their responsibilities, 
their duties. When these are rightly ap- 
prehended we shall see an advance most 
cheering to anticipate. Now see the op- 
portunity of Japan, Here is a nation of 
noble people, clean-fleshed, clear-brained, 
high-hearted. Never in all our history 
has a more splendid proof been given of 
the noblest human powers. 

It is not only in martial heroism and 
willing martyrdom—the world has had 
beroes and martyrs many—the early 
Christians fairly ran about begging to be 
martyred; the frenzied Mohammedans— 
‘Fuzzy Wuzzies’'—sacrificed their lives 
as freely as the Japanese. 

All honor to Japan for her heroism, but 
more for her unerring intelligence. The 
marvellous wisdom of the last fifty years 
of national development in that fair island 
kingdom is without precedent or parallel. 
They deliberately went to other coun- 
tries and asked to learn of them—taking 
the best from each—and then, having 
learned, they went back and did things, 
put in practice what they had learned. 
Short-sighted people call them ‘‘imita- 
tive.” If it was imitation, how could 

they discriminate so finely? While they 
were imitating, why not imitate our vices 





and follies and mistakes? European civ- 
ilization bad some things better than Jap- 
anese, and with unfailing judgment they 
selected our best—and bettered it! 

With the fresh, unprejudiced mind of 
an utterly different culture, they studied 


ours, and selected its good points. The 
vital principles of constitutional govern- 
ment, as far as they could be safely con- 
nected with an old imperialism; the sci- 
entific attitude of mind and its invaluable 
products; and the tremendous aid of me- 
chanical inventions—these this wonderful 
race of men have learned from us and 
made their own. But they have left us 
our intemperance, our gross habits of 
body and pig-like feeding. That sounds 
rather severe; but when you compare our 
heavy masses of blood and grease and 
sugar—a ‘‘course dinner’ which should 
be recognized as the ‘‘coarse’’ dinner it is 
—with the clean, slight menu of rice and 
fish and tea, it is like comparing a turkey- 
buzzard with a humming-bird. 

They have learned our best and avoided 
our worst, and if we want to keep at the 
head of the class in the international com- 
petition for race superiority, we had best 
be considering our errors. 

Now it remains to be seen if Japan with 
her daring foresight, with that peculiar 
strength of mind that is willing to change, 
can see the most vital step in the world’s 
progress—the advance of women, They 
have read Spencer and profited by him. 
Will they read Ward—Lester F. Ward— 
the great American sociologist, and con- 
sider his gynecocentric theory? They 
have studied biology, and profited by it. 

Will they recognize the biological value 
of a free, strong, fully developed mother 
—a mother who is a full race type, as well 
as asex-type? They have studied demo- 
cratic government and adopted many of its 
principles and methods, 

Will they see that democracy must be 
universal to be sound; must be loved and 
understood and practiced by all the peo- 
ple? They have studied economic prog- 
ress—its organization, its mechanical 
facilities—its prodigious multiplication of 
wealth. 

Will they be able to avoid that vicious 
individual appropriation of this new vol- 
ume of socially-produced wealth with its 
hotbed of evil consequences? Not conse- 
quences of the new processes of collective 
production, which lighten labor, shorten 
working hours, multiply production a 
thousand-fold; but consequences of the 
old method of individual appropriation of 
profits—which does more harm than it 
used to, because the profits are larger. 

They have studied what gains we have 
made in the freedom and development of 
women, and they are educating their 
women and letting them grow in wider 
ways than of old. 

But will they go farther,—will they go 
beyond us? will they bethe first nation on 
earth to recognize this vast reserve of 
power—and use it? 

The marvellous free-mindedness they 
have already shown may hold good still 
farther and allow this, too. And the 
sharp, cruel pressure of a great war may 
force them, as it forced us, to do even 
more than they fully understand If they 
can so see and so do, the result is past 
measuring in good. Take the economic 
side of it. While the men fight the coun- 
try is weakened in productive labor 
Turn loose the productive labor of the 
women, and you double the economic 
reserve, 

The intelligence is the same; the power— 
with the mechanical service of our engines 
—is the same. Give the same training 
and you have the same productive capac- 
ity. But there are advantages far beyond 
the merely economic. War fills a land 
with widows— empty bhearted—robbed. 

It makes sonless mothers, and maidens 
left unmated perforce. Only polygamy 
can absorb the “surplus women’? war 
makes, and polygamy is not good for any 
nation of our times. It is an outworn 
method of the past, like slavery. But let 
these women become active members of 
society, pouring the love of wife and 
mother into social service, and they are 
not “surplus” any more. 

So long as the woman has only her pri- 
vate family relationship, when the man to 
whom she is related is gone, she is ‘‘unat- 
tached.”’ In primitive times these left- 
overs were quickly appropriated in polyga- 
mous marriage, and so rapidly repopu- 
lated the land—a useful enough process 
when only numerical strength was 
wanted. 

In modern times war is usually followed 
by an immense increase in prostitution— 
an unalloyed evil. The alternative to this 
social evil is social service. 

If the woman who has no one to take 
care of her learns to take care of herself, 
if the woman who bas no husband to serve 
learns to serve the world, if the woman 
who has no children to Jove learns to love 
all children, then you have that greatest 
biological force, maternal energy, turned 
loose in sociey—to society’s immense ad- 
vantage. Here is Japan’s opportunity. 


She will conquer in this war, and so serve ! 








not only her own ends but those of the 
world. The defeat of Russia will benefit 
not only the rest of Europe but Russia 
herself. That great sleeping nation whose 
splendid prophets have been vainly seek- 
ing to rouse to noble living, will be 
thrilled to life by pain and shame, 

That so great a people in so great a 
land can be so conquered is due to errors 
in the national life; and these errors are 
being ruthlessly exposed. Russia will be 
checked in wrong-doing and roused to 
right action, to her immense advantage 
and the world’s. The pitiful sacrifice of 
hundreds of thousands ot helpless peas- 
ants will not be in vain if the whole pop- 
ulation becomes freer, wiser, stronger, 
under better conditions, Japan will then 
have to face the dangers of victory; the 
evils which follow on great wars and 
which are so closely connected with the 
Western civilization she has so largely 
adopted. If she can rise above this, as she 
has above other perils, she will indeed 
make history—of a higher sort than we 
have ever known. 


As against the depleted manhood inci- | 


dent to war she can show this army of new- 
ly-grown women—women wiser, stronger, 
freer, more capable as citizens. 

From such advance of womanhood, 
shared by all, those who are mothers will 
transmit to the coming generation greater 
capacity than ever—a race of larger, wiser 
men. 

So shall the splendid gains and progress 
of modern Japan be most rapidly incor- 
porated in the racial stock, the strength 
of the present be doubled, and of the 
future increased past counting. 

Any nation can do this if it will. The 
secrets of science are open to the student, 
and its benefits free to all. The secrets of 
economic progress are equally open—and 
its benefits should be also. But back of 
all this lies the race itself—the human 
stock—and the best way of all to improve 
the human race is by improving its mothers, 
The nation that shall first recognize the 
citizen mother will lead the world. 

CHARLOTTE PERKINS GILMAN. 








AN ADVENTURE-LOVING MISSIONARY. 

After you have seen Donaldine Cameron 
in the Home,—the Presbyterian Chinese 
Mission in San Francisco, of which she is 
head,—surrounded by the love of the Chi- 
nese girls who call her mother, seen her 
in court fighting for their freedom and 
their virtue, seen her on her rescues, doing 
brave things with the quick decision of a 
soldier, her type dawns upon yuu. She 
once explained herself in a rare moment 
of confidence. 

A friend said to her: “I believe that 
you enjoy the rescue part of your work.” 

“My dear,’’ said Miss Cameron, ‘‘my 
ancestors were Highland cattle thieves. 
It’s the spirit of them in me. It’s the 
real, true love of adventure. I’ve tried to 
make myself believe that I love it be- 
cause I’m doing the Lord’s work, and I 
suppose that I have a good deal of the 
missionary spirit or I couldn’t bear the 
burdens of this place; but, really, it’s 
the cattle-raiding Cameron does it!”— 
Evergbody’s Magazine. 





EQUAL PAY FOR TEACHERS. 


New York, Nov. 9, 1904, 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Will you accept my thanks for your 
very able editorial upon the recent discus 
sion in the New York City Federation of 
Women’s Clubs relative to the egualiza- 
tion of teachers’ salaries? And wlil you 


permit me to explain my absence upon | 


that interesting occasion? 


I accepted an invitation to speak in fa- | 


vor of equal pay for equal work, and the 
hour at first set for my address was four 
o’clock. This was afterward changed to 
three o’clock, without, so far as I can 
learn, any consultation with the speakers. 
The earlier hour would have necessitated 
my absence from the school I have in 
charge, from what I regard as a post of 
duty. Therefore I was reluctantly com- 
pelled to forego the privilege of address- 
ing the Federation upon a matter natural 
ly interesting to all women teachers. 

If you ask how a man principal of a 
school, a worker whose duties are in all 
respects similar to my own, was able to 
be present at an hour which made my 
absence imperative, I can only remind 
you that the standards of moral obligation 
differ with the sexes. If you should re- 
ply that the difference reflects no credit 
usually upon the sex which draws the 
higher salaries, I should be forced by ob. 
servation and experience to agree with 
you. ALIDA D. WILLIAMS. 





- 


ONE MORE WORD ABOUT THE AJAX. 





TOMPKINSVILLE, N. Y., Nov. 13, 1904, 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

In the letter from your California cor- 
respondent about the giving of the ‘‘Ajax”’ 
of Sophocles at the University of Califor- 
nia, too much praise was not given to 


| Professor Clapp, but there should also 
| have beeu a word of thanks to Professor 
and Mrs. Allen, who devoted themselves 
untiringly to the Greek play and the pro- 
cession which preceded it, and without 
| whose aid it would have been hard to 
realize so beautiful a picture as was made 
| that lovely October day. It is true, as 
| your correspondent says, that many and 
| hard were the obstacles, not a tithe of 
| which did you print; but, after all, the 
day was a great success, and the play 
|and procession as a whole made “one of 
| the most beautiful things ever seen in 
Berkeley;’’ at least, so some of the oldest 
| inhabitants said. 
IsABEL C. BARROWS. 
| FOR ORIENTAL GIRL STUDENTS. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 
Nowhere is the cause of woman’s edu- 
| cation more important than in Turkey. 
| It has been said that if Turkey is to take 


| her place among the nations, her women 
| 
| 











must be raised. The men are grasping 
education eagerly, but so long as their 
wives and mothers remain illiterate, the 
| country will be held down. 
| Among all the Western schools in Tur- 
| key, the American schools do the most 
| thorough work for the Eastern woman. 
| Kindergartens, primary schools and high 
| schools in Bulgaria and Turkey offer a 
much-needed training to these girls. Be- 
yond these high schools, there is but one 
institution which can give the Oriental 
girl a college course, or prepare her to 
study in a European’ university—the 
American College for Girls in Constanti- 
nople. This college draws its students 
from the Greek and Bulgarian gymnasia 
for girls, from French and English pre- 
paratory schools, from homes where a 
governess has taught a little language 
work, and from the American schools in 
the mission stations of the interior of 
Turkey and Bulgaria. A _ preparatory 
school supplements home training, and 
fits students for entrance into the college, 
while diplomas from a number of affiliat- 
ed schools admit directly to college work. 
The graduates of the American second- 
ary schools, Armenians, Greeks, or Bul- 
garians, who have shown sufficient ambi- 
tion and ability to finish the high-school 
course, are particularly well fitted to go 
on into college and receive further educa- 
tion. Families'who appreciate education 
and have but little money send their boys 
to school first, and are often unable to 
give the same advantage to their girls. 
The desire for education among the wom- 
en of the East is great, but their means of 
paying for it are often very slight. A 
smal] scholarship fund enables the Amer- 
ican College to give aid to a student or 
two of each of the four leading nationali- 
ties, but every year the demand for schol- 
arships on behalf of students of great 
promise is much greater than can be met. 
The Greek and Armenian graduates of 
the Turkish mission schools often teach 
in native or American schools, and soon 
find their need of further education; and 
it is for such progressive, helpful women, 
who are leading the way for the Oriental 
woman towards intelligence and power, 
that I would make an appeal to the read- 
ers of the WoMAN’s8 JOURNAL. One hun- 
dred and fifty dollars could hardly be put 
to a better use than that of giving a year’s 
schooling at the American College for 
Girls to a student who, from her taste of 
| American education, is prepared to ap- 
| preciate deeply and profit richly by an 
| education, carefully planned to meet the 
| moral, social, and intellectual needs of 
| the Oriental woman, Are there not some 
college women of America who would be 
glad to give a college course to an Orien- 
tal girl? Any such may address the 
writer of this letter, Dr. Mary M. Patrick, 
American College for Girls, Constanti- 
nople (British Post), who will receive 
cheques or give information. 











—_ oS 


WOMEN ASTRONOMERS AT HARVARD. 

There is soon to be published in the an- 
| nals of the Harvard observatory a bibliog- 
raphy of variable stars, which is one of 
the biggest single pieces of work of its 
kind that has been attempted in astrono- 
my in several years. Perhaps the most 
striking thing about it to the layman, 
however, is that the work of compilation 
| has been done_by a woman, though as a 
| matter of fact astronomy of all the sci- 
| ences seems most to appeal to women stu- 
| dents, and offers them the best opportu- 





nities asa life occupation. Much of the 
investigation to which the Harvard obser- 
vatory devotes a good share of its atten- 
tion is regularly done by women, and 
many of the important astronomical dis- 
coveries of the last quarter of a century, 
| both here and abroad, have been made by 
women. 

A branch of the study of heavenly bod- 
ies in which special progress has been 
made in the last decade is that devoted 
particularly to variable stars—those curi- 
ous objects in the firmament whose pres- 

ence, even, was unsuspected for hundreds 





i 











of years. Indeed, acquaintance with these 
interesting bodies may be said to have 
hardly begun until the adaptation of the 
camera in combination with the telescope 
made it possible to study at leisure, ang 
by exact measurements and com parative 
examination, their variations, the intep. 
sity of their light, the character of their 
component elements, and other details of 
their being. Stellar photography, as it ig 
called, has been brought to its highest de. 
velopment by the Harvard observatory, 
where it originated; more than 150,009 
negatives have been made here and at the 
Southern station in Peru, and every night 
new plates are added to the collectiog, 
For the minute examination of thege 
plates, which form the standard reference 
library of the astronomical world—work 
requiring infinite care, patience, and ex. 
actness—the services of women have )een 
found of peculiar value. 

The observatory’s entire collection of 
star pictures is in charge of Mrs, \yjj- 
liamina Paton Fleming, who is credited 
with more discoveries of ‘‘novas’’ than 
any other one astronomer has made in the 
past dozen years. She has a corps of fif. 
teen women as assistants, (among them 
Miss Henrietta S. Leavitt, the discoverer 
of a new Algo) variable in the region of 
Sagittarius, last month,) whose inve tiga- 
tions in this field have been especially 
notable; and Miss Annie J. Cannon, the 
compiler of the bibliography already re. 
ferred to, who is making important re. 
searches into what may be called the com. 
position of stars as it is told by their 
photographic spectra. Both Miss Leavitt 
and Miss Cannon began their astronomi 
cal work as students at Radcliffe College, 
where the science has always been a pop- 
ular one, not merely as a course of enter. 
taining lectures, but as a branch of schol. 
arship to be developed into life work, 
Three other former students at the “wo. 
man’s Harvard’ already hold important 
positions in American observatories: Prof, 
Mary Whitney, director of the observatory 
at Vassar; Prof. Mary E. Byrd, who holds 
a similar position at Smith College, and 
Miss Charlotte R. Willard, the chief as- 
sistant of Professor Payne in the Goodsell 
observatory at Carleton College, North. 
field, Minn. 

Rather curiously, Radcliffe—or, as it 
was then familiarly called, ‘*The Annex” 
—offered its students practical training in 
astronomy before Harvard did. Through 
its connection with the men’s university, 
the woman’s college had at its disposal 
for students who devoted themselves to 
research work the splendid equipment of 
the big observatory. DirectonE. C. Pick- 
ering has had this part of the Radcliffe 
curriculum under his supervision from 
the beginning, and the instruction is giv- 
en by members of bisstaff. The facilities 
being exceptional, perhaps more of the 
girls here have carried their study of as- 
tronomy through to the point of a life- 
long profession than in most women’s in- 
stitutions, but there has always been, in 
the dozen years since the science was ia- 
troduced among the electives, a strong 
interest in the subject as a part of a well- 
rounded education.—Springfield Republi- 
can. 





WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 

The Chicago Advance says: 

“It is being realized, not only in this 
country but elsewhere, that since women 
contribute so largely to the support of the 
church, and constitute a considerable ma- 
jority in attendance, they are entitled to 
larger privileges in church government 
than they now have. Some years ago it 
became necessary for the Episcopal Church 
in the United States to grant women the 
right to vote in vestry meetings as a meas- 
ure of protection. Under the canons of 
the Church, vestrymen need not be com- 
municants. In asmall town in Indiana4 
church was actually closed several years 
because the vestrymen, who elected and 
re-elected themselves, were indifferent 
if not actually irreligious. They kept 
their places until the women were quali- 
fied to vote them down and out, which 
they lost no time in doing, opening the 
church thereafter and keeping it open. 
Women finally succeeded in getting repre- 
sentation in the General Conference of 
the Methodist Church, and now the Church 
of England is seriously advocating suf- 
frage for women communicants in ll 
church affairs. Germany has caught thé 
new spirit, but in that conservative cou0- 
try the cause advances more slowly. The 
movement has a powerful advocate in the 
eloquent Court Preacher, Stoecker, who 
has boldly advocated the new departure. 
The Christliche Welt, which is the liberal 
evangelical organ, is quoted by the 
Churchman as saying: ‘The church is 4 
community of individuals in which every 
single personality, every single soul is 
called to an active share in the church's 
life.’ It further says that this ideal is 
only partially realized so long as the fem- 
inine part of the congregation is exciud 
from treating questions of policy aod it 
ternal administration. A demand is made 
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that upon written profession of faith wom- 
en shall be entitled to share the choice of 
pastor, to vote and be voted for, in the 
choice of vestries. This privilege is al- 
ready enjoyed by the women of Lubek 
avd Hamburg, and in one parish of Ber- 
lin. Among the Methodists of East Frisia 
women are also elected to serve on church 
committees.*’ 
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NEW SOUTH WALES NOTES. 

Ata recent Education Conference held 
in Sydney, Miss Golding was successful in 
carrying through some important meas- 
ures affecting women teachers. Among 
these were that the salaries of junior wom- 
en teachers shall be increased, that two 


‘ women shall be appointed on the commit- 


tee dealing with the training of teachers 
and that coéducation shall not be intro- 
duced. The Englishwoman’s Review says: 
“Miss Golding and her fellow teachers 
are not opposed to the principle of coédu- 
cation, but they have been forced to take 
a stand against it, because the demand 
for it has been made under the specious 
plea of economy—economy, that is, at the 
expense of the women teachers, It was 
proposed to convert the schools into co- 
educational institutions under the sole 
control of men. Had this been cariied, 
the women would have been deprived of 
the office of head mistress. The women 
teachers’ fight bas aroused the greatest 
interest; 3,000 teacbers were present to 
hear the discussion, and the carrying of 
the resolution by a large majority was 
hailed with enthusiasm.”’ 

In America, we have coéducation, and in 
many cities women serve as principals of 
mixed schools, Other countries will have 
to, come to it. 








LITERARY NOTICES. 


The Last of the 
By Anna Chapin 


NATHALIE’S SISTER. 
McAllister Records. 


Ray. lLilustrated by Alice Barber Ste- 
phens. Boston: Little, Brown & Co, 
1904, Price, $1.50. 


This charming narrative is a sequel to 
“Ursula’s Freshman,’’ by the same au- 
thor. It pictures the evolution of a 
moody, impetuous, quick-tempered, im 
pulsive girl into a cool-headed, warm- 
hearted, gracious young woman, thanks 
to the kindly companionship of au uncle, 
a brother, and a friend who began by 
being a torment and ended by becoming a 
lover. There is a thorough-bred stag- 
hound, named ‘‘Suphie Smith,’’ who de- 
velops much laughable and inconsequent 
exuberance of cunduct. The half.aozen 
young people spend a summer in the 
country, aud amuse themselves with ex- 
cursious and games and sprightly repar 
tees. They manifest their various char- 
acteristics in talk and action so naturally, 
that the reader learns to feel a kindly in- 
terest in each one of them, The author 
has evidently a strong affection for these 
children of her imagiuation, and so is able 
to arouse the sympathies of her readers. 
Especially does one become fascinated 
with the wayward, but gifted heroine, 
Peggy Ann, who resents being so called, 
and insists upon being addressed as ‘‘Mar- 
garet.’’ The ability to depict character is 
a talent which few possess, but it is strik- 
ingly manifested in this dramatic sketch 
of a circle of young people. They are 
well worth knowing, each and all. -Their 
talk is so full of fun that it keeps the 
reader laughing. Yet it has, mingled 
with the fun, a serious purpose and an 
occasional note of pathos. A delightful 
story. H. B, B. 


Eruics oF HousEHOLD Economy. A Help 
to Inexperienced Wives and Discouraged 
Mothers. By E. McPherson Parsons, 
Chicago: Justitia Publishing Co. i904. 
Price, $1.00 net; postage 6 cents addi- 
tional. 


If any woman wishes to find, in small 
compass, @ hundred wise and practical 
suggestions for scientific housewifery, let 
her send for this excellent little book It 
isa work on real domestic economy. It 
shows how to keep within one’s means 
and get the best results; how to econo- 
mize time, health and strength as well as 
money. Practical suggestions are applied 
to the dwelling place, kitchen, dining- 
tfoom, sleeping rooms, cellar, and attic. 
Cleaning, dusting, washing, churning, 
cooking, selection of furniture and cloth- 
Ing, entertaining guests, amusing chil- 
dren—all are considered. This treatise 
ls condensed experience and common 
sense. It deals with the little things, of 
Which life is made up. It brings help to 
the wife and mother who, on account of 
limited means, cannot hire help; who 
Must feed, clothe, and educate her chil- 
dren on an income of from $600 to $1500 a 
year. In such a household the husband 
also must share in these economies. To 
live well and intelligently on this amount 
or even less is possible, and the sugges- 
tions of this book will be worth many 
times its cost. H. B. B. 


NaMELESS WOMEN OF THE BIBLE. By Rev. 
Theron Brown. With Introduction by 
Mrs, Margaret E. Sangster. Boston, New 
York and Chicago: American Tract So- 
Ciety. Price, 75 cents. 

“The happiest women, like the happiest 
Mations, have no history,’’ says George 
Eliot. The Bible contains numerous vivid 
sketches of women who were brave, kind, 
belpful and influential, but whose names 
are uot giveo. They are remembered only 


by what they have done. Mrs. Sangster 
highly commends this collection of such 
as ‘‘a contribution of permanent value to 
the literature of devotion.’’ Here are 
gathered the facts, so far as recorded, of 
sixteen such ancient heroines—Pharaoch’s 
Daughter, the Mother of Sampson, the 
Queen of Sheba, the Widow of Zarephath, 
the Widow of Nain, Belshazzar’s Mother, 
Jarus’ Daughter, the Widow with her 
Two Mites, Philip’s Four Prophet Daugh- 
ters, and mauy more. ‘The fame of their 
deeds is undying, their personalities glow 
on the sacred page, but only the record- 
ing angel knows their names, friends, kin- 
dred, or surroundings.’’ The author has 
brought to his theme a brooding love and 
reverence, deep sympathy, and a charming 
style. H. B. B. 


A LittLe Stupy oF OBJECTIVE AND Sue- 
GESTIVE MINDs. A condensation with 
comments. By Abby Jane Taylor. 
Chicago: Justitia Publishing Co, 1904, 


Man has two minds, or, in other words, 
two divisions of the mind. This little 
treatise affirms that ‘‘the objective mind 
is the function of the physical brain, 
while the subjective is of the soul.”’ 

H. B. B. 
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GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


There has been a complete break in the 
friendship which formerly existed between 
Alice Roosevelt and Countess Marguerite 
Cassini, niece of the Russian ambassador. 


The recent 233d session of the Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting of Quakers at Park Ave., 
voted to petition that the word ‘‘sex’’ be 
struck out of the new Statehood Bill for 
Arizonaand Oklahoma. 


Mrs. J. R. Green, wife of the English 
historian, has been spending a few days in 
Chicago, She is trying to interest West- 
ern educators in old Irish manuscripts, 
in order to secure an authentic history of 
the Celtic race. 


f&Mrs. McKinley, wife of the late Presi- 
dent, recently attended a performance of 
Paul Gilmore in ‘*The Mummy and the 
Humming Bird” at Canton,O. This is the 
first time she has gone to the theatre since 
her husband’s death. 


Twenty-seven native postmen were eat- 
en by tigers and other wild beasts in In- 
dia last year, and 135 died of snake-bites. 
But the postmen are obstinate conserva- 
tives, and persist in going barefooted 
through the most snaky jungles. 


In life as well as racing, all the worst 
accidents bappen at little ditches and cut 
down fences. Inthe same way, you some- 
times see a woman who would have made 
a Joan of Arc in another century and cli- 
mate, threshing herself to pieces over all 
the mean worry of housekeeping.—Rud- 
yard Kipling. 

While the chemists and bacteriologists 
are debating over the value of copper as a 
germicide, the electricians have perfected 
a process for the electrical purification of 
water, and are operating a small plant at 
Cleveland, O., which is purifying the 
water of Lake Erie at the rate of 500 gal- 
lons an hour. 


Lady Francis Cook, formerly Tennessee 
Claflin, has returned to New York, and, 
if correctly reported, she is talking almost 
as unwisely as she and _ her sister 
Victoria Woodhull did 35 years ago. She 
is proposing to nominate a woman for 
president or vice-president four years 
hence, and to make a great campaign for 
her throughout the country in the name of 
equal suffrage. All level-headed suffrag- 
ists must regret Lady Cook’s return to 
America, and hepe that her stay here 
will be short. 


Miss Rebecca Eddowes,' who has lately 
died in Geneva, Ill., aged 84, was inter- 
ested in many liberal movements, and 
cast the first woman’s ballot for educa- 
tional suffrage in Geneva. She was 
active in philanthropy. tev. Marion 
Murdock writes of her in Unity: “It is a 
kind of triumph in itself to have com- 
pleted four score and a quarter years. 
But when a long life has been full of de- 
voted service, the victory of years is in- 
deed a great one. Full of struggle and 
care as her life had been, she was able to 
say toa friend recently, ‘Yes, | am eighty- 
five, but I have had the full worth of the 
years.’ ”’ 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


os 


THE CATS’ THANKSGIVING. 





The cat-hole must be closed, for Tim, 
the dear, loving old pussy, was dead, and 
strange cats of every size and description 
came in unchallenged and roamed about 
the furnace-room, sometimes venturing 
even into the hall, now that no large, dig- 
nified Tim was there to defend his prem- 
ises. 

The cat-hole was a round opening made 
in the latticework under the piazza. It 
was vear the small cellar window, that 
was opened wide enough for Tim to slip 
through, and thus gain the shelter of his 
home when he was scared or hungry. 





Yes, the cat-hole must be closed, so 


grandpa said, and eight-year-old Helen’s 
brown eyes brimmed over with tears at 
the announcement. 

The little girl was spending the winter 
with her grandparents while her father 
and mother were abroad, and she had 
learned to pity the homeless cats who 
skulked round the grounds trying to find 
shelter from the cold winds, Indeed, she 
knew several of the unwelcome visitors 
by sight, and she had carefully written 
down the sad list on her own little tablet: 

1 big maltese kitty, 

1 gray and white puss, 
1 old yellow cat, 

1 thin tiger cat. 

Ob, how warm and cozy the living-room 
looked this November day, while little 
wandering snowflakes were blown against 
the windows, and the bare boughs tossed 
to and fro! It was Uncle Tom, jolly Un- 
cle Tom, down for his college vacation, 
who came in to find his little niece curled 
up in the window-seat, and looking so 
pathetic that he exclaimed: 

“Why, girlie, tell me what is the mat- 
ter? Thanksgiving just passed, and every 
day bringing Christmas nearer—I certain- 
ly cannot see why a small child should be 
so mournful,”’ 

“Oh, but, Uncle Tom,” cried Helen, 
“it’s just this, You see I’m thinking and 
thinking about those poor cats that can’t 
get into the cat-hole any more. I know 
four of them pretty well. They haven’t 
any homes, I’m sure. See,’’ handing him 
the list; ‘think of it, Uncle Tom, no 
home, and,” with a pathetic hiccough, 
“p’raps no friends—they’ll certainly 
freeze.”’ 

Uncle Tom, usually the most cheerful 
and hopeful of uncles, only shook his 
head soberly, and soon after left the 
room, 

Presently from the basement sounded a 
steady hammering and pounding, inte:- 
spersed with a merry whistle very like 
Uncle Tom's. Half an hour later Helen 
was summoned down to inspect the work 
Before her astonished eyes appeared some- 
thing that resembled a roughly-built doll 
house. It was really two large, strong 
boxes lying upon their sides, nailed one 
upon the other, and divided each into two 
sections. Across the lower front of each 
compartment boards were fastened 
curely, and the boxes were filled with dry 
leaves, making deep, warm nests. 

“Oh, what is it, Uncle Tom? what is it 
for?’’ cried Helen, breathlessly. Uncle 
Tom did not reply, but dipping a little 
brush into India ink, he printed in fine 
letters on the front of the quaint little 
house: 


se- 


THE PURRINGTON—CAT APARTMENTS, 

“Isn’t that plain enough for even an 
uneducated barn cat to read?’’ he said, 
and Helen’s only answer was a delighted 
giggle. 

“It’s a beautiful home, Uncle Tom,”’ 
she smiled; ‘‘any cat must think so; but 
where shall we put it?”’ 

‘*I’ve the very place decided upon,”’ re- 
plied her uncle. ‘‘By one of the base. 
ment windows, behind the steps, where 
it will be well sheltered from the wind.”’ 

Late that same day the cook reported 
that an old yellow cat had discovered the 
house, peered in curiously, inspected the 
whole place, and finally decided to occupy 
the lower right-hand room, As the days 
went by there was no doubt that Purring- 
ton Flats were a complete success, always 
well patronized. At almost any hour 
might be seen the whisk of a gray or 
striped tail disappearing in one of the 
openings, or from another an inquisitive 
Maltese head peering out to see what was 
going on in the world, 

And each week letters written in Helen’s 
prim little vertical hand went speeding to 
college, for, as the little maid said: 

‘I do ’spose Uncle Tom must be just 
anxious to hear all about those funny 
Purrington Cat Apartments.’’ — Sunday 
School Times. 





HUMOROUS. 


Mr. Green—Billson’s boy has got to be 
an Officer in the navy. 

Mrs. Green—Well, well! I s’pose he’ll 
wear epithets on his shoulders now. 


First Meenister (A. J. B.)—We must gie 
it up, Alfred. 

Second Meenister (A. L.)—What, gie up 
gowff? 

First Meenister—Nae, nae, mon; gie up 
the meenistry.— Punch. 





At a diplomatic dinner in London, 
where Ambassador Choate was a guest, 
the conversation turned to Alaska and 
the Klondike. A high State official, 
speaking of the Canadian demand for a 
port of entry, inquired, ‘“‘I wonder if they 
will make it hot for you up there.” ‘I 
wish they would,’ gravely responded Mr. 
Choate. “It is just what the territory 
wants.”’ 


A negro hack-driver in Washington en- 
countered a funeral with a long line of 
coaches. The driver was superstitious 
and did not want to cross the funeral pro- 
cession. He tried to drive around in 
front of the hearse, but could not make 





sufficient speed. After driving alongside 


the hearse for two blocks the negro called 
out to the driver: “Say, boss, hold up an’ 
let me go past. My passenger is in a 
hurry, and yours isn’t.” 


Professor William James, of Harvard, is 
well known for repartee. Not long agoa 
sophomore who thought he was extremely 
wise expressed some atheistical views. 

“Ah,’’ said the professor, ‘“‘you are a 
free thinker, I perceive. You believe in 
nothing.”’ 

“I only believe what I can understard,”’ 
the sophomore replied. 

**It comes to the same thing, I suppose,” 
said Professor James. 


A stock of crockery was sold at auction 
and when Mrs. Wilson returned from the 
sale her face was radiant with joy. 

“You must join the Cremation Society,’, 
were the first words she said to her hus- 
band. 

‘“‘What on earth for?” 
Wilson. 

“Why,” replied bis loving spouse, ‘I’ve 
bought such a lovely vase to hold your 
ashes. You can’t think how it will set off 
the mantelpiece!’’—London Tit-Bits. 


exclaimed Mr. 
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TWO VALUABLE PREMIUMS. 


For three new subscribers to the Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL at $1.50 each, we will 
send postpaid by mail **The Life of Anna 
Ella Carroll—A Military Genius,’’ two vol- 
umes, 

For one new subscriber at 31.50, The 
Bybury Book, by Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz 
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“Give me the 


° . 39 
Remi ngton 
says the experienced buyer 
Remington 


Typewriter Co, 


327 Broadway, 
New York. 





Boston Salesrooms: 
81 Franklin Street. 








E COME TO YOU (much larger than we 


are here, of course,and bearing a message 
of love and good will) on beautiful blotters, five 
for 10c,; 12 for 20¢e.; postpaid. Also our brothers, 


the doggies on blotters, same price. We will 
come together if you wish, half and half, or any 
way you like. Do you want us to come and serve 
you and make you happy? If so, address our 
master at our home and that of the puppies, 
JOUN YVOUNGJOHN, 
208 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 


Yours in love and service, Six Lirt_Le Kits. 


The Philanthropist 


Advocates the Promotion of Social 
Purity, the Better Protection of 
the Young, the Repression of 
Vice, and the Prevention of 
its Regulation by the State. 


P= blished Quarterly by the Americar Purit 
Alliance. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 


50 cts a year. Three copies, a year, $1.25. 
Five copies, a year, $2.00. 








Mrs. Mary A. Livermore: “I am devoutly thank 
ful for the establishment of this needed journal 
and pray that it may meet with large favor.” 


Sarah E. Steele: “It gives me news that I can 
get from no other seurce.” 





Borunp VotumEs oF THE PHILANTHROPIS1 


We are prepared to furnish a few complete 
sets of the fifteen volumes of THE PHILAN 
THROPIST, bound or unbound. The bound 
volumes we will furnish, postage or express 
prepaid, at $1.00 a volume, or $13.00 for the 
complete set; the unbound at 50 cents a 
volume, or $6.50 the complete set. 


9 West 14th St., Room 8, New York. 


The Philanthropist, 


9 West 14th Street, Room 8, New York 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
Prose and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 
H. SHaw, Avice Stone BLACKWELL, and 
Lucy E. Antuony. For sale at Woman’s 
JouRNAL Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 


THE WISCONSIN CITIZEN. 


H. H. CHARLTON, Editor. 
The official organ of the Wisconsin Woman 
Suffrage Association. 











Published every month at Brodhead, Wis. 





Mrs. May wee Sewall, M.L., A.M, 
rincipal. 


Indianapolis Classical School for Girls, 


Indianapolis, ind 23d year opens Sept., 21, 
1904. Prepares for all colleges that admit 
women frite for catalogue. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 














55th Annual Session. Thorough course. Four 
years. Exceptional facilities for Laboratory 
and Bedside Instruction. Full particulars n 
catalogue. 


CLARA MARSHALL, M.D., Dean, Box 500 
2ist St. & N. College Ave., Philadelphia, Pa, 


WESTOVER & FOSS 


(Successors to HARVEY BLUNT.) 


Caterers 
and Confectioners. 
WEDDING AND COLLEGE SPREADS 


A SPECIALTY. 
175 TREMONT STREET, 


BOSTON. 


Leiephone 435-4 Tremont. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The Club Woman Magazine 


Official Organ of the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, National Congress of 
Mothers, and National Society of the 
United States Daughters of 1812. Re- 
moved from Boston to New York City. 














Re-organized. He-vitalized. 


Editor, Mrs. Doré Lyon, 


Associate Editor, Miss Helen M. Winslow. 


General Federation Editor, 
Mrs, Edward Addison Greeley, 


Association and Club Reports, Philan- 
thropy, Society, Art, Music, Drama, Fic- 
tion, Fashion, Household Economies, Spe- 
cial Articles by prominent women, and 
everything of general interest to all women 

Subscription, $1.00 per year. Single 
copies, 15 cents. No club woman can 
afford to be without it. 


Free Library given away to ever 
Club. Write for particulars. 


CLUB WOMAN COMPANY, 
500 Fitth Ave., New York City 








THE AUSTRALIAN 


Woman’s Sphere 


A Monthly Paper, edited by Miss Vipa 
GoLpsTEIN, the Australian delegate to 
the International Woman Suffrage Con- 
ference, contains full and valuable infor- 
mation regarding women’s public work 
in Australia and New Zealand. 
American men and women who wish to 

keep in touch with what is happening in 

the legislative ‘‘experimental stations’’ of 

Australia and New Zealand, can do so by 

sending 75 cents, the annual subscription 

to WoMAN’s SPHERE, in money order, to 
MISS VIDA GOLDSTEIN, 
96 Oxford Chambers, 


Melboarune, Australia. 








THE Home SCIENCE 
MAGAZINF 


is what you want 
If you are 
A Good Housekeeper, 
A Member of a Woman’s Club, 
A Teacher of Domestic Science, 
A Matron of an Institution, 
An Intelligent Woman, 


Because 

It gives recipes for wholesome, de- 
licious, and economical food. 

It is used constantly as a text-book 
by Women’s Clubs. 

It has pre-eminently the educational 
standpoint. 

It contains dietaries, plans of kitch- 
ens, and articles on all branches of 
household work. 

It is helping to bring about more 
intelligent living everywhere. 

Monthly $1.00a year. 10 cents a number 
PUBLISHED BY 


The Home Science Publishing Company, 
28 Oliver Street, Boston. 














American Motherhood 


EDITORS: 


Dr. Mary Wood- Allen. 
Mrs. Estelle M. H. Merrill. 


Devoted to the Profession of Motherhood. 

Covers every interest of the child from in- 
fancy to adolescence. 

Most valuable articles by expert author- 
ities on recent Child Labor Legislation and 
The Juvenile Court [dea in current issues. 

Monthly. $1.00a year. Sample copy 10 
cents. Liberal terms to Agents and Clubs. 


AMERICAN MOTHER CO., Ltd., 


620 Colonial Building, Boston. 
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BOSTON, NOVEMBER 19, 1904. 
SUBSORIPTION: 
First Year on trial - - - $1.50 
Six months - - - - - - 1.25 
Single copies : - . : : U5 
Three months on trial - - - 25 
Club rate - - ° ° - 5 
Single perAnnum - - 2.50 


Checks and drafts and post-office orders should 
be made payable to the WOMAN'S JOURNAL. 
Letters containing remittances should be ad- 
dressed to the office of the WOMAN'S JOURNAL, 3 
Park Street, Boston, Mass. Registered letters or 
Express Co.’s money orders may be sent at our 
tisk. Money sent in letters not registered will be 
at the risk of the sender. 
s. B. MORRISON, Business Manager Adv. Dep’t. 








NATIVE WOMEN IN AFRICA. 





America, with all its faults and short- 
comings towards its daughters, has been 
called by Europeans ‘the Paradise of 
Women.”’ Comparea with the French, Ger- 
man, Russian, and other continental na 
tions, the lot of English-speaking women 
is indeed enviable. The women of Turkey, 
India, and China are far less fortunate. 
But no women in the world are so badly 
off as those of Africa. And no women of 
Africa are so frightfully treated as those 
of the great central region called, with 





cruel irony, ‘‘the Congo Free State.’’ 

Miss Mary H. Kingsley has lived among 
native African tribes who are fortunately 
quite apart from white influences, Ip 
her “West African Studies’’ she writes 
that ‘‘the position of women among these 
tribes is less undesirable than is gener 
ally supposed. Their influence especially 
that of the mothers, is very great.’ 
“Whatever estimate we may form of the 
African,’ writes Leighton Wilson, ‘*we 
may not doubt his love for bis mother. 
Her name, whether dead or alive, is on 
his lips and iv his heart. She is the first 
being he thinks of when he awakes, and 
the last he remembers when he closes his 
eyes in sleep.”’ 

But the Congo Free State, under the 
gigantic trusts that King Leopold of Bel. 
gium has created, is a welter of barbarism, 
cannibalism and cruelty almost inconceiv- 
able. Fifteen million human beings, scat- 
tered over a territory of one million square 
miles, have been reduced to abject slavery 
by 17,000 regular troops and 10,000 savage 
irregulars, who bave placed the natives 
under monthly contributions of rubber, 
punishing any delay or diminution of the 
exaction by the most frightful cruelties— 
massacre, mutilation, and crucifixion be- 
ing the penalties inflicted. Worse than 
all, the women are taken as hostages, to 
be restored only when satisfactory returns 
of rubber are brought in. Mr. E. H. 
Glave, an Englishman of high character, 
tells us that ‘in stations in charge of 
white men, government officials, one sees 
strings of poor, emaciated old women, 
some of them mere skeletons, working in 
gangs of from two to six, with ropes 
around their necks and connected by a 
rope one and a half yards apart. They 
are prisoners of war. These poor wretches 
are naked except for a miserable patch of 
cloth held in place by a string around the 
waist. They are not loosed from the 
rope for any purpose They live under 
charge of black native sentries who de- 
light in striking and ill-using them, Some 
of the women have babies, but go to work 
just the same, They form, indeed, a 
miserable spectacle. At least their naked- 
ness should be hidden.”’ 

“It seems to have become a part ofa 
regular system,”’ writes Clara Cahill Park, 
‘that the wives and mothers are taken 
away suddenly from their duties, and held 
as hostages whenever supplies of food or 
rubber have run short, to compel the hus- 
bands to rescue them with ransems pro- 
portionate to the need of the State. These 
women sit there, chained neck to neck, in 
a state of melancholy bordering on dis- 
traction, thinking of the children left 
without food or care, while the husband 
is scouring the forests to redeem them.”’ 

Women of America, organize for the 
emancipation and enfranchisement of wo- 
manhood. Let no one say, ‘Am I my sls- 
ter’s keeper?”’ H. B. B. 
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COMERS AND GOERS. 

Now are the busy days when commit- 
tees rally, and classes begin, and the city 
takes up its winter business. Our sunny 
office is full of activity, for those who fre- 
quent it, young or old, are always of the 
world’s working force, and they are of 
many nationalities. 

Dr. Isaac, the dignified and kindly Ar- 
menian priest, and Meyer Bloomfield, the 
enthusiastic head of the Civic Service 
House, are among our visitors. Mrs. Fes- 
senden, able, resourceful, clear and con- 
cise of speech, came in. She is the new 
chairman of the State Executive Board, 
and will bring valuable qualities to that 
important office. Her address will now 
be 6 Marlborough Street. Rev. Mary 





Traffern Whitney of Grace Chapel at 


| Green Harbor bas now the assistance of 


her husband, Rev. Herbert Whitney, and 
they are planning to enlarge their activi- 
ties by building a “parish house’’ for 
social uses. 

Prof. Elizabeth Hanscom of Smith Col- 
lege made us a brief call when she was 
here at the installation of Dr. Huntington 
as President of Boston University. She 
reports the college as increasing yearly. 
We enjoyed meeting two devoted mem- 
bers of the New Hampshire W.S. A. Mrs. 
Blair, wife of the ex-senator, so long our 
friend in Congress, is quietly doing efficient 
work for suffrage. Mrs. Hill, of Concord, 
N. H., said that our good friend, Mrs. 
Armenia S. White, came down to class- 
day at Tufts College this year. We only 
wished that her strength and time had 
been sufficient to bring her up our stairs 
once more. Mrs. Hill (herself an excel- 
lent example of trim and correct apparel) 
fell into talk about the value to suffragists 
of careful dressing as an influence to pub- 
lic opinion, quoting old Aunt Somebody 
in a recent story, who said, ‘*’T aint pious 
to wear bad clothes, and ’taint wicked to 
wear good ones!’’ Miss S, Solomons of 
California, formerly a witty contributor 
to our columns, has just returned from 
abroad, where she has been studying soci- 
ology. Now she is going back to Califor- 
nia, **forever,’’ she says. 


One of our subscribers, Mrs. Marcia 
Baslington of Brookfield, Mass., is ninety- 
seven years old, but still alert and active, 


interested in current topics, and a great 
whist-player. One of ber favorite part- 
ners, @ young man, was to be married, 
and Mrs. Baslington was tired with de 
sire to try her old-time skill in making 
wedding-cake. Make it she did, rich, 
dark, fruit-laden, with her own hands and 
from memory, scorning a written recipe; 
and ip frosted glory it graced the wed- 
diog-feast. Cc. W. 


ome —_— 


THE BOSTON SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL 
, WORKERS. 


The first year of the Schoo! for Social 
Workers, maintained by Simmons College 
and Harvard University at 9 Hamilton 
Place, Boston, has opened auspiciously. 
The class numbers twenty eight; sixteen 
regular students, who give all their time, 
and twelve special students, who are reg- 
ularly employed in some form of social 
work, and take only a partial course at 
the school. 

The purpose is to train persons for ser- 
vice in agencies and institutions of char- 
ity, correction and social betterment, 
whether private or public. The regular 
students include two kinds, those who 
mean to follow some branch of social ser- 
vice as a life work, and those who expect 
to work in this field only as volunteeis, 
The latter represent material from which 
the boards of management of institutions 
may berecruited. The latter need expert 
training almost as much as the former. 

The course consists of lectures, confer- 
ences, and study classes, supplemented 
by outside work carried on with the Asso- 
ciated Charities and the social settlements. 
The two regular instructors are aasisted 
by leading specialists, who address the 
class from time totime. The aim is to 
get the students to think for themselves, 
to aid them to get a right attitude toward 
social work, and to lay a foundation on 
which they may build later, in their spe- 
cial fields. 

The school is in a sense an experiment. 
There is no question that an institution of 
this nature is needed. The size of the 
first class shows that the opportunity of- 
fered by the school is appreciated. Un- 
der the able management of Dr. Jeffrey 
R. Brackett and his assistant, Miss Zilpha 
D. Smith, the school should prove a per- 
manent success. 
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WITH WOMEN’S CLUBS. 


The subject of woman’s enfranchise- 
ment was presented three times before 
the recent meeting of the Louisiana State 
Federation, by Miss Kate M. Gordon. On 
the first day she told the club women 
about the pending bill for the new States 
of Oklahoma and Arizona which classes 
women with idiots and criminals. The 
second day, by request, she gave an ad- 
dress on ‘‘Woman Suffrage,’’ speaking to 
a large and enthusiastic audience, in 
which were many men. Lastly, she made 
a witty speech on the question, ‘Are 
Women People?’ The annual reports 
showed that Louisiana women were 
studying music and art and literature 
and health and hygiene; that they were 
beautifying villages, improving towns, 
supporting rural schools, sending out cir- 
culating libraries, and generally adding to 
the sweetness and light of life. 

The Woman’s Club of Dorcltester, 
Mass., netted $1,900 by a fair this month, 
and thereby cancelled tife last mortgage, 
paid all debts, and put a surplus in its 
treasury. 





Miss Helen A. Whittier, president of 
the Massachusetts Federation, states that 





the work of its education committee for 
the past two years bas produced euch im- 
portant and far-reaching results, especial- 
ly through the maintenance of the Massa- 
chusetts Model School in Georgia, that 
the executive board of the Federation 
asks the Massachusetts clubs for a further 
contribution to continue this work for 
another year. 


Mrs. Julia Ward Howe received an ova- 
tion at the meeting of the Boston section 
of the Council of Jewish Women in Sewall 
Hall, on Nov. 12. Mrs. Julius Andrews, 
the president, said the first Sabbath after- 
noon meeting of the season was always 
devoted to the public schools. In ber pa- 
per on education, Mrs. Howe said that she 
studied Hebrew with a rabbi in 1850. She 
said in closing that a new dispensation 
has gone forth for women, which seems 
like the command of God, and she repeat- 
ed in Hebrew the words, ‘‘Let there be 
light, and there was ligbt.’’ The whole 
audience then rose, and, led by Mrs. M. 
W. Feldman, sang two verses of the ‘*Bat- 
tle Hymn of the Republic,”’ after which 
Mrs. Howe recited the whole poem. Mrs. 
Richard C, Cabot of the Public School 
Association spoke of the splendid work 
done by the Council of Jewish Women at 
the Teachers’ Fair and of the great help it 
has been to that cause, F. M. A. 
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MRS. LIVERMORE ON EARLY MASSACHU 
SETTS WOMEN. 





Mrs Mary A. Livermore, an honorary 
member of the Massachusetts Daughters 
of the Revolution, was a special guest of 
honor at its first meeting of the season, 
as mentioned last week. She spoke on 
‘The Early Women of Massachusetts.’ 
She said in part: 

“The first woman to stir the country 
was Mercy Warren, a relative of James 
Otis. She was in correspondence with 
Washington, editors consulted her, and 
the preamble of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence was bers, as was the paragraph 
‘Taxation without representation is tyr- 
anny.’ Next to Mercy Warren ranks 
Abigail Adams of Weymouth, the wife of 
President Adams aud the mother of John 
Quincy Adams. Another Revolutionary 
heroine was Mrs. Draper of Dedbam, who 
fed the soldiers, melted her pewter and 
made it into buliets for the army, and 
from her household stores made many 
garments for the suffering soldiers in 
winter. Another heroine was Deborah 
Gannett, who disguised herself as a sol- 
dier.”’ 


-_-o 


THE SERVANT QUESTION 275 YEARS AGO. 





When the vexed housewife of to-day 
says that never has the difficulty of pro- 
curing good servants been so serious as at 
present, she repeats a complaint almost 
as old as civilization. 

We marshal statistics of immigration 
and factory employment for women; we 
discourse learvedly on economic laws; we 
ask whether the influx into this country 
from Finland and from Southern Europe 
does not offer hope; we talk of a new 
democracy in which household servants 
shall be really members of the family; we 
found training schools and we reform em- 
ployment bureaus; but we are no nearer a 
solution of the riddle than our ancestors 
were two hundred years ago. 

Defoe, who discussed in dozens of 
books aud pamphlets the religious, politi- 
cal and social problems of the England of 
his day, found the question of labor and 
household service so pressing that, be- 
sides scattered observations, he once de- 
voted a book of three hundred pages to 
the subject. His temperament led him to 
a treatment radically different from that 
adopted by Swift in his “Directions to 
Servants,”’ butthe painful facts from which 
each author proceeded to his deductions 
are the same. The scope of Defoe’s work, 
first published in London in 1724, is ad- 
mirably indicated by the title, which we 
reproduce: 

The GREAT LAW 


Oo 
Subordination consider’d; 
or, the 
Insolence and Unsufferable Behaviour of 
SERVANTS in England duly enquir’d into. 
ILLUS?RALrED 
With a great Variety of Examples, Histori- 
cal Cases, and Remarkable Stories of the 
Behaviour of some particular SERVANTS, 
suited to all the several ARGUMENTS 
made use of, as they go on. 
in fen Familiar Letters. 
Together with a 
CONCLUSION, being an earnest and mov- 
ing Kemonstrance to the House-keepers 
and Heads of Families in Great-Britain, 
pressing them not to cease using their ut- 
most [nterest (especially at this Juncture) 
to obtain sufficient Laws for the effectual 
Regulation of the MANNERS and BE- 
HAVIOUR of their SERVANTS. 
AS ALSO 
A PROPOSAL, containing such Heads and 
Constitutions as would effectually answer 
this great End, and bring SERV ANTS of 
every Class to # just (and yet not a griev- 
ous) Regulation. 


The natural exclamation of the reader 
is that, but for the old-fashioned phrase- 
ology and typography, this book might 
have issued from the press yesterday. 
And, in fact, like much of Defoe’s specu- 





lation, even on politics and economics, it 
is astonishingly modern. For example, 
Defoe complains of the impudence of 
coachmen in eloping with their masters’ 
daughters. As England was less demo- 
cratic in 1724 than America is to day, he 
naturally takes higher ground than our 
social philosophers can maintain. With 
wealth of heightened and telling detail 
that would make our yellow journalists 
salute bim as chief, Defoe tells of one 
such elopement. The gentleman who 
hired the coachman ‘twas a colonel in the 
militia, and of a very good estate.’”’ The 
errant daughter was—as always in such 
adventures—‘‘a fine, beautiful lady.” 
The circumstances under which the father 
discovered his darling’s infatuation are 
depicted with unsurpassed vividness: 

“But judge what Rage, what Horror 
must take hold of his Soul, when he saw 
the Coachman (after opening the Coach- 
Door to his Daughter) take her out of the 
Coach in his Arms, and, holding her in 
bis Arms a good while, kiss her several 
times, and she (on the other hand) throw- 
ing one of her Arms about his Neck, give 
him leave to do it as long as he wou’d.”’ 

The coionel, as in our own bistorical 
novels, cried, ‘‘Unhand her, villain!’’ and 
locked up the impudent hussy; but she 
“let herself down from the third story io 
the night.”’ The colonel then killed the 
coachman, ‘‘although the laws here are 
very nice in such cases.’’ In Defoe’s 
opinion, the provocation was ample, for 
‘tall this had its beginning in the insolence 
of the servant.”’ 

The maids were fully as exasperating as 
the men, and as a result of their behavior 
“the Peace of Families is ruin’d.’’ Owing 
to a scarcity of supply, ‘‘Wages of almost 
all sorts of Servants doubled, and of some 
trebled.’’ When there was so much money 
for them to spend, ‘‘the gaiety, fine 
Cloaths, Laces, Hoops, &c. of the Maid- 
Servants, nay, even to Patches and Paint, 
are hardly to be described.’’ Then, as 
now, it was hard “to know the Chamber- 
Maid from her Mistress; or my Lady’s 
Chief Weman from one of my Lady’s 
Daugbters.”’ 

The age of Anne and George I. witnessed 
the usual disputes over certificates of 
character, the usual appalling laziness, 
extravagance and incompetence; the usual 
back-stairs tattle and quarrels. Apropos 
is the edifying tale of ‘the Nursery-Maid, 
bent upon doing all the Mischief she was 
able.’’ Ultimately, however, ‘‘the Saddle 
was set upon the right Mare,’’ and she 
got her deserts, 

It is characteristic of the author of 
“The Shortest Way with Dissenters’’ that 
with apparently imperturbable gravity he 
argues: ‘First, as for killing Servants 
for their Insolence, that will not do in 
England at all; neither would it be well, 
ifit were lawful, for many Reasons; the 
Constitution of England refers all Justice 
of that Kind to the Laws, and it would 
have brought the Master into a Labyrinth 
of Trouble, besides the Crime of it.’’ No, 
Defoe stands for milder and more humane 
methods. The fault is the ‘‘Lenity and 
Remissness’’ of the masters. He there- 
fore urges a system of laws by which, 
under penalty of graded fiaes, the masters 
are to be just in wages, clothing and food, 
and the servants are to render a due return 
and to be obedient and respectful. But 
all this was a Utopian dream; for the 
scheme by which the people of England 
were ‘to rescue themselves out of the 
Hands of the worst Slavery they were ever 
yet in, since Magna Charta was restored 
to them, a Bondage to their own Ser 
vants,’’ was never adopted; and to the 
housewife of 1904 the world is a valley of 
tears.— New York Evening Post. 
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COLLEGE AND ALUMN&. 

At Bryn Mawr four honorary scholar- 
ships and four fellowships have been 
awarded to Quaker giels prepared at the 
Friends’ Central Schvol. A girl from the 
same school has won three different prizes 
offered by the University of Pennsylvania 
for the best work in the biological labora. 
tory. 


Plans for a Union University of the dif- 
ferent denominations in North China are 
taking definite form. Bridgman School 
for girls is crowded with students from 
seven different missions. It will probably 
become the Women’s College of the new 
university. The medical school is soon to 
be opened at the London (English Con- 
gregational) Mission. The Empress Dow- 
ager contributed $8,000 toward the medi- 
cal buildings, and members of her court 
also subscribed. : 


The alumnaw of the California State 
University are making an effort to have 
women appointed as professors. The 
Pacific Ensign says: ‘About one-third of 
the students are women. There is no 
woman on the faculty, and there are ene- 
mies who would gladly have the women 
out, and appropriate all the funds paid by 
women, as by men, to the men students, 
Fair play dves not always hold in the 





treatment of woman; men who are ready 
to strain themselves to pick up her hand. 
kerchief will quietly work to deprive her 
either of an equal chance for an education 
or of a chance to use it. Dr. Mary Ritter 
has resigned her position in the de part- 
ment of hygiene. The alumna wish her 
place filled by a woman, and believe that 
women professors would change the atti. 
tude of hostile professors who work 
against the policy of ccéducation, yet ac. 
cept positions in suchaschool There jg 
excuse that women cannot be found. 
There are plenty of college women the 
equals—the superiors—of most of the 
University professors. The morals of the 
school demand them.”’ 


The editor-in-chief of the Boston (pj. 
versity Beacon this year is Miss Sarah G, 
Pomeroy, 1906. The editorial and busi. 
ness staffs are about equally divided be- 
tween the men and women students. 

Fifteen years ago there were 316 men 
registered in the University of Kansas. 
This year 850 men have registered, a gain 
of 169 per cent. In 1890 there were 158 
women students; to-day 474 are registered, 
a gain of 300 per cent. In the last ten 
years the men have been gaining in at.- 
tendance faster than the women. The 
per cent, in the case of the men is 50, to 
45 for the women. In the last five years 
the men students have increased 15 per 
cent. and the women 12 pre cent. 
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THE WORLD'S LARGEST LUNCH-ROOM. 

The largest lunch-room in the United 
States, and perhaps in the world, was 
opened in Boston this week by a young 
college woman from South Carolina, The 
room occupies 28,000 square feet, and 
Miss Bertha Stevenson expects to feed 
(in relays) about 2,400 people daily. The 
place has been crowded from the start. 

Miss Stevenson spent five years at Con- 
verse College in South Carolina, and, after 
graduating there, took a year of post- 
graduate study at Radcliffe, making a 
specialty of chemistry. She had flatter- 
ing offers to teach, but she preferred to 
go into business. 

With a Canadian friend, Miss Frances 
Elliott, a doctor’s daughter f1om Toronto, 
she opened in Cambridge, Mass., ‘The 
Laboratory Kitchen.’’ These two edu- 
cated young women supplied the public 
with choice and wholesome bread, and 
found a ready market for all they could 
make, at double the usual price. The 
late Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer, was one 
of many distinguished persons who felt a 
warm interest in the enterprise. 

In connection with the Boston Women’s 
Educational and Industrial Union, Miss 
Stevenson next opened the Lunch and 
Food Supply Rooms at 50 Temple Place. 
Harvard men assisted at the opening as 
volunteer aids, laboring away in their 
shirt-sleeves behind the scenes like Tro- 
jans; girl students, who had dropped in 
to see how their friends the managers 
were getting on, finding the throng too 
great for the waitresses, turned in them- 
selves and helped to wait upon the tables, 
The rooms were crowded to overflowing, 
and were still crowded after being en- 
larged, Miss Stevenson then opened the 
Cafeteria on Bedford St. Here each cus- 
tomer takes a small tray, goes around to 
the different counters and collects his or 
her own dinner, and, the cost of service 
being thus eliminated, the food can be 
sold very low. The Cafeteria, too, was 
crowded to suffvcation; and now Miss 
Stevenson has opened in addition this 
enormous new lunch-room, at the corner 
of Bedford and Kingston Sts. 

The immense room is filled with a mul- 
titude of oval counters, each having 4 
row of seats surrounding its outer edge. 
In the oval space within the counter stand 
the waitresses. Each article on the bill 
of fare is numbered, e. g., beef 1, mutton 
2, mashed potatoes 3, etc. When an order 
is given, the waitress presses an electric 
button corresponding to the number, and 
a plate of the thing that is wanted prompt- 
ly glides up in a dumb waiter from the 
huge kitchen below. Just under each 
counter in the dining-room above is 4 
serving-table in the kitchen beneath. 

A visit to this kitchen is an experience 
to be remenbered, everything is on so vast 
a scale. Mr. Pickwick, when inveigled 
by the perfidious Capt. Jingle into 4 
young ladies’ boarding school at mid- 
night, was imprisoned, if we remember 
rightly, in a dark closet, where he sat 
mournfully under “groves of sandwich- 
bags.’’ In this immense kitchen there 
are groves of tea-pots, mountains of loaves 
being sliced up by machinery, vats of 
boiling soup, meadows of celery, lakes of 
hot soapsuds where dish-washing is going 
on, forests of dumb-waiters, and an army 
of busy employees hastening to and fro in 
every direction. At the centre of all this 
activity stands the young South Carolina 
lady, small, slight, erect as a dart, guid- 
ing and directing, giving her orders with 
the promptitude and precision of a gen- 
eral. Harry Thurston Peck, writing iD 
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the November Cosmopolitan on “Strength 
jin Women’s Features,’’ proclaims in his 
usual dogmatic style that “the pure 
blonde type” is inferior in strength. Miss 
Stevenson’s hair is of the palest shade of 
gold, but there is strength in every glance 
of her eye, every gesture of her hand. She 
and her highly capable Canadian lieuten- 
ant, Miss McClellan, keep the complicated 
machinery of the whole enormous estab. 
lishment running smoothly, and bid fair 
to make a gold-mine of it, as they well 
deserve to do. 

Nor has business killed out affection, 
Miss Stevenson’s girls at the Cafeteria 
and at Temple Place sent her a great 
bunch of golden chrysanthemums as a 
tribute of good-will and a decoration for 
the new restaurant on the opening day. 
The color was appropriate, as Miss Stev- 
epson is a thorough believer in equal 
rights for women. 

The new restaurant is equipped with 
an unusual number of ingenious conveni- 
ences and labor-saving devices. Around 
the outer edge of all the counters run 
loops of cord and rows of hooks on which 
visitors can hang their hats and coats 
while dining. Everything is pretty and 
artistic, and shines with cleanliness, 

All three lunch places are thronged, 
There seems to be no limit to the demand 
for appetizing food at moderate prices. 
Miss Stevenson sees that it shall also be 
chemically pure and wholesome; but 
probably most of her customers care little 
about that. 

It is a pleasure to see some highly-edu- 
cated young women taking up other lines 
of work than the overcrowded profession 
of teaching; and in supplying thousands 
of persons daily with well-cooked, whole- 
some, nourishing food, Miss Stevenson is 
doubtless doing quite as much good as if 
she had chosen to be a professor in a 
college. A. 8. B. 


MRS. STANTON MEMORIAL MEETING. 








Lditors Woman's Journal: 

The New York Equal Suffrage League 
held its first open meeting of the season 
Nov. 12, in honor of the birthday of Eliz- 
abeth Cady Stanton. The beautiful Col- 
lege Room of the new Astor Hotel was 
crowded, and the adjoining halls were 
thronged by women doubly attracted by 
the occasion and by the interesting pro- 
gram. Above the platform hung a digni- 
fied portrait of Mrs. Stanton in advanced 
age. Over it was draped the American 
flag, with yellow stars to mark the States 
where any measure of suffrage has been 
gained by women, 

Mrs. Belle de Rivera, president of the 
League, spoke of the, work of the pioneer 
suffragists, and especially of the Seneca 
Falls Convention of 1848, called by Mrs. 
Stanton and others. Mrs. Belle Gray Tay- 
lor read the Woman’s Declaration of In- 
dependence adopted at that convention. 

Mrs. Charlotte B. Wilbour, president of 
Sorosis, declared that the enfranchise- 
ment of ignorant foreigners was a satire 
on man’s claim to the ballot on the basis 
of superior fitness. ‘We must,’’ she said, 
“like Mrs, Stanton, continue to demand 
our rights, amiably, logically, and humor- 
ously, and keep up the battle while we 
live.’? 

Dr. Josiah Strong, president of the 
League for Social Service, said: ‘*The new 
industrial developments of recent years 
have taken the work, toa large extent, 
from the home, and thus given great lei- 
sure to women. This leisure they are 
using in efforts to solve the new problems 
which are the outcome of the new condi- 
tions. I believe that women will be an 
important factor in settling the vexed 
question of labor and capital. But, hav- 
ing accepted these new duties, women 
should have larger power. Women active 
in social service need, and should have, 
tights commensurate with their responsi- 
bilities.’’ 

In a clever, thoughtful address, Mrs. 
Harriot Stanton Blatch discussed the re- 
port of the Moseley Educational Commis- 
sion. ‘They have found,” said Mrs. 
Blatch, ‘‘an ‘indefinable feminine air 
creeping over the men of America,’ 
which they ascribe to the predominance 
of women teachers in our schools. I re- 
gret that in America we fail to discover 
evidence of any feminization in the brutal 
sport of football, in our frequent lynch- 
ings, or in the readiness of our yonng 
men to goto war. But neither are our 
men deficient in real courage. In any dis- 
aster, such as a fire or a mining explosion, 
American men, are always ready to risk 
their lives to rescue others. The Moseley 
Commission remarked on the gentleness 
of the discipline in our schools, in marked 
contrast to the brutal English school, 
which is a military camp. But they failed 
to discover that this mild, humane disci- 
pline is the real fruit of the rule of wom- 
én in our schools. 

“t would, however, offer a criticism of 
our educational system which the Moseley 
Commission did not make. Our Ameri- 
can men, who have grown up under the 
utelage of women teachers, are deplora- 








bly lacking in civic spirit. In every coun- 
try where men are the educators, you will 
find in large numbers the public-spirited 
citizen. France and England can show 
many rich men who give all their lives to 
the service of their country in civil life. 
How many such men have we? I can 
only think of one—President Roosevelt. 
This flaw in the education of our youth is 
due, not to the fact that our teachers are 
women, but to the fact that they are dis- 
franchised. How can a class with none of 
the responsibilities of citizenship take a 
keen interest in public affairs? And how 
can such a class train the young so as to 
fit them for the duties of a high citizen- 
ship? Our teachers, above all, need the 
enlightenment and development of the 
franchise to render them worthy of their 
great responsibilities.’’ 

Mrs. Blatch then introduced M. Yves 
Guyot, who is visiting this country from 
France, where he is a well-known advo- 
cate of freedom and equality for women. 
In 1889, the celebration of the centenary 
of the Revolution, the Woman’s Congress 
which met in Paris was entertained by M. 
Guyot. 

The final address of the afternoon was 
by Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, who was 
introduced as president of the new Inter- 
national W.S.A. Mrs. Catt’s subject was 
*“Teiots, Criminals and Women.’’ She 
discussed the Statehood bill now pending 
in Congress. As always, Mrs. Catt was 
brilliant, logical and convincing. She 
said: 

‘In reviewing the lives of the great, we 
find that one act or thought stands clear- 
ly out from all other achievements, to be 
foreverremembered. Thomas Jefferson’s 
greatest service to his country and to 
mankind was the writing of the Declara- 
tion of Independence. That placed him 
among the Immortals. So in Mrs. Stan- 
ton’s long !ife of service to her sex and to 
the world one contribution remains pre- 
eminent. Mrs. Stanton declared that un- 
derlying all the disabilities of woman lay 
her disfranchisement, and that freedom 
and equality would never be hers until 
she possessed the ballot. This announce- 
ment ranked Mrs. Stanton with the Im- 
mortals. 

‘“‘We women of the present day are too 
often inclined to look back upon the past, 
and, contrasting it with the present, con- 
gratulate ourselves upon what we have 
attained, forgetting that we are still (ex- 
cept in a few States) politically an infe- 
rior and degraded class, ranked below the 
ignorant foreigner and the illiterate Ne- 
gro. I bope the women who are satisfied 
with their status will read this new State- 
hood bill, and feel the insult to American 
women which it expresses. We have 
suffered the disabilities of criminals, pau- 
pers and idiots always; but it has re- 
mained for an American Congress at this 
late day openly to classify us thus and 
put their insult down in black and white. 

“The Territories of the South-West 
have a large population of Negroes, In- 
dians and Mexicans, all of whom Congress, 
in this bill, protects in their right to the 
ballot for alltime. But the white Ameri- 
can women, the brave, intelligent women 
who have toiled to build homes and estab- 
lish civilization in those Territories, are 
classed with the felon and the idiot, as 
unworthy the rights of citizenship.”’ 

Mrs, Catt appealed to all interested in 
the progress of women to write to their 
Congressmen protesting against this rank- 
ing of women with the inferior and irre- 
sponsible classes of the country. 

Mrs. Fredrick Nathan, president of the 
Consumers’ League, who was unable to be 
present, sent a lovely cluster of chrysan- 
themums for ‘the daughters of Mrs. 
Stanton.’’ Mrs. Blatch generously shared 
the beautiful blossoms with Rev. Phabe 
Hanaford. 

LypIA KINGSMILL COMMANDER, 
icenanieaiiainiliiieiaiutaaniainls 
TRIBUTE TO MRS. WALTON. 


This winter the Women’s Educational 
Club of West Newton, Mass., will attain 
its 26th birthday. The Newton Journal 
says: “It is the mother club of all the 
Newtons, and it would be hard to over- 
rate its value to its members and through 
them to the whole community. 

“The club owes its origin, and who can 
say how much of its inspiration and suc- 
cess, to Mrs. Electa Noble Linco'n Walton, 
who, with Mrs, Nathaniel T. Allen and 
Mrs. S. R. Urbino, founded the organiza 
tion in 1879. 

“Mrs. Walton looks back over many 
decades of work, intelligent and strenu- 
ous, in the cause of the nineteenth cen- 
tury woman, and, as Newton gratefully 
acknowledges, is no less ardent to-day on 
behalf of her twentieth century sisters. 

‘“‘Mrs. Walton was born and bred in a 
scholastic atmosphere, and has passed 
nearly the whole of her life in the State 
which now ranks her as one of its most 
notable women. 

“In 1826 Mr. Martin Lincoln came with 
his wife and baby daughter, Electa Noble, 
from Watertown, N. Y., to reside in Lan- 
caster, Mass. 





“Those were the days when Horace 
Mann, Charles Brooks, and James G. Car- 
ter were leading lights in the world of 
thought. Mr. Lincoln, who. walked the 
same paths, was a pioneer in the educa- 
tional movement of New England. -Electa 
was her father’s best pupil, and eagerly 
utilized her educational advantages—un- 
usual in the times when a woman's whole 
duty was confined, like that of the Ger- 
man Emperor’s ideal housewife, to church, 
children, and kitchen. 

‘During her teens, Miss Electa Lincoln 
studied in her father’s Academy under 
his special supervision. She early devot- 
ed herself to religious work, moved to 
zealous care for others by the preaching 
of the Rev. John T. Sargent and the Rev. 
Theodore Parker, ministers of the Unita- 
rian Church. Thus Miss Lincoln was, 
while yet a girl, thoroughly grounded in 
the high aims whose exponent she has 
been to so many others in her after-life. 
At seventeen she became a student at the 
State Normal School at Lexington, Mass, 

“There she graduated, and almost at 
once took a post at the Franklin School in 
Boston. Lexington, however, had no 
mind to lose so gifted a woman, and after 
seven weeks of tuition in Boston she was 
recalled, and remained at the Lexington 
school till her marriage to Mr. George A. 
Walton, then a resident of Lawrence, now 
domiciled on Chestnut Street, West New- 
ton, where they have lived for many 
years. During a vacancy in the principal- 
ship of the normal school, Miss Lincoln 
filled the post with marked ability. The 
retiring principal, Mr. Pierce, warmly ad- 
vocated her appointment to the effice he 
was relinquishing, but the idea of placing 
a woman, however talented, in such a po- 
sition was not approved by the authori- 
ties, and Miss Lincoln resumed her sub- 
ordinate réle on the appointment of Mr. 
Stearns. 

“The duties of wife and motherhood 
did not put a bar on Mrs. Walton’s en- 
ergy in the cause of her fellows. Law- 
rence remembers with gratitude her un- 
tiring labors in the cause of religion and 
charity. She championed the Sanitary 
Commission in that city, overcoming by 
her eloquent common sense the disap- 
proval which hampered its usefulness. 
Mrs. Walton’s life has been so full of va- 
ried activities that one can but touch on 
afew. After training in vocal culture un- 
der Mr. William Russell and Prof. J. E. 
Murdock, she worked on these lines as 
teacher in the various Teachers’ Institutes 
of this State. For a time she taught in 
the State Normal Institute of Virginia, 
and while living at Westfield was local 
president of the W. C. T. U. Always 
Mrs. Walton has fought, if one may call 
her quiet, unobtrusive work by so martial 
a name, for the cause of woman. One 
smiles to recall, as an instance of bygone 
prejudice, that when Mr. and Mrs. Wal- 
ton jointly issued a series of mathemati- 
cal books, the publishers refused to allow 
Mrs. Walton’s name to appear on the title 
page, lest the sale of the book should be 
thereby damaged. 

‘*Electa Noble Lincoln Walton and oth- 
er women of like calibre bave been the 
leaven which, leavening the whole lump 
of society, has given the woman of to-day 
the position which she holds, too often 
forgetful of those who paid the price of 
her freedom by the labor of their lives.’’ 


-_<-- — 


GOVERNOR BATES AND THE TEACHERS. 

Governor Bates of Massachusetts, who 
addressed a great gathering of teachers 
the other day, was received with enthusi 
astic applause. In returning thanks, he 
said that he wished the teachers had 
votes, and that he believed, if they had, 
their votes would have reélected him. 
Thereupon the Boston Post asked many 
women whether they thought this would 
have been the case, and published their 
answers, Mrs. Livermore thought it 
would. Mrs. Duff of the Boston School 
Board thought it would not, and asserted 
that there were 200 more Democratic 
than Republican women now registered 
in this city to vote for school officers—a 
statement for which we know of no au- 
thority. But women of every party, who 
desire good schools, should remember that 
registration will close Nov. 23. It is 
said that an effort will be made the com- 
ing year not only to prevent the appoint- 
ment of any more women as principals of 
Boston schools, but to unseat the few 
women already appointed. Register with 
out delay, and get your friends to do so; 
and prepare to vote for the best candi- 
dates, irrespective of party. 





IN MEMORIAM. 
COLONEL D. R. ANTHONY. 

Col. Daniel R. Anthony, editor of the 
Leavenworth Times and brother of Miss 
Susan B. Anthony, died at his home in 
Leavenworth, Kan., Nov. 12, of heart 
disease, at the age of 80, Colonel An- 
thony was born at Adams, Mass., and 
spent his early years in New York. He 





was intimately acquainted with Thurlow 


Weed, Horace Greeley, and William H. 
Seward. He led a Free State party to 
Kansas in 1854. Soon after he became 
connected with newspaper work, and up 
to his death he was active in the affairs of 
the State. 

Miss Anthony, who was deeply attached 
to her brother, will have the sympathy of 
all her friends in this bereavement. 


-_---— 


NEW JERSEY ANNUAL MEETING. 

The New Jersey W.S. A. will hold its 
14th annual meeting Nov. 21, in the lecture 
hall of the Free Public Library of Jersey 
City, by invitation of the Jersey City Politi- 
cal Study Club. The program will be: 

10 A. M.—Prayer, Mrs. Story, president 
Jersey City W. U.T.U.; address of welcome, 
Dr, M. F. De Hart, pres. Jersey City Politi- 
cal Study Club; response, Mrs. Minola Gra- 
ham Sexton, pres. N. J. W.S A.; greeting, 
Mrs. Andrew J. Newbury, pres. N. J. State 
Federation of Women’s Clubs; The Trne 
Club Spirit, Mrs. Spencer Wiart, pres. Jer- 
sey City Woman's Club; The George Junior 
Republic, Dr. Mary D. Hussey, State Press 
Supt.; Work of Whittier House for Women, 
Miss Cornelia Bradford, head worker; Need 
of Legal Protection for the Poor, Mrs. Stew- 
art Hartshern, pres. New Jersey Legal Aid 
Association; Need of a Woman’s Reforma. 
tory, Mrs. Emma L. Blackwell, pres. Orange 
Political Study Club; Women in Politics, 
Mrs. Althia Randolph Bedle, pres. Equal 
Taxation League. 

12 M.—Executive Committee meeting, for 
State officers and presidents of local clubs. 

2 P. M.—Business meeting, open to all 
members of suffrage clubs. State reports, 
election of oflicers and delegates to the Na- 
tional Convention. 

3 30 P. M.—Mrs. Florence Howe Hall, hon- 
orary president, presiding. Prayer, Rev. 
Antoinette Brown Blackwell; ‘Power,’ 
Mrs. Mary V. (irice, cor. sec. National Con- 
gress of Mothers; Teachers’ Salaries, Miss 
Mary H. Watson, rec. sec. Essex Co. W.S. A.; 
Probation Work, Mrs. Caroiine B. Alexan- 
der, assistant probation officer Hudson Co. ; 
Women of Norway and Deumark, Miss Eliza- 
beth A. Allen, principal of the Hoboken 
Training School. 

4 P. M.—Question Box, conducted by Rev. 
Anna H Shaw, president N. A. W.S. A. 

8 P. M.—Mrs. Minola Graham Sexton pre- 
siding. Address, ‘‘Woman Suffrage Essen- 
tial to a True Republic,’’ Rev. Anna Howard 
Shaw. 

The chairman of the Hospitality Commit- 
tee is Dr. M. F. De Hart, 99 Mercer Street, 
Jersey City. 


—— 


FORM OF BEQUEST, 


There is no more effective way to aia 
the cause of equal rights than by assisting 
he woman sutfrage papers, 


FORM OF BEQUEST, 


I hereby give ana bequeath to the Proprie 
tors of the WomaAn’s JouRNAL, published tn 
Boston, acorporation established by the laws 
of Massachusetts, the sum of——dollars, to 
be applied by such Proprietors, principalans 
interest, at their discretion, to the support 
and improvement of the paper, and the pro- 
motion of the principles which it advocated 


The Turkish Baths 


THE ALLEN 
GYTINASIUSI 


42 and 44 St. Botolph St., 


Are exclusively for Ladies. 
Beautiful in every way. En- 
tirely above ground, with light 
and air on three sides, a pure 
current of hot air constantly 
fanned through them. Exquis- 
ite pool of artesian well water. 
Private room with couch for 
each bather. Experienced and 
exceptionally fine shampooers. 
An air of purity and refinement 
pervading the place. 

Try a bath, and the beauty 
and restfulness of your sur- 
roundings will invite to another. 

Open from g A. M. till 6 
P. M., daily, except Sundays. 

Telephone 22006 B. B. Circulars, 

MARY E. ALLEN. 

















Lakewood 


“Among the Pines of New Jersey” 


A Fashionable Fall Resort 


90 Minutes 
: from 
New York: 


Reached by the 


NEW JERSEY CENTRAL 


Its palatial hotels are famed for their 
perfect cuisine and its sports include 
all popular pastimes, 

A Descriptive book will be sent upon 


application to C. M. BURT, General 
Passeuger Agent, New York. 














The Woman’s Journal 


Founded by Lucy Stone, 1870, 


A Weekly Newspaper, pubiisned every Satur- 
day, at 3 Park Street, BorTon, devoted to the 
interests of women, and especially to equal) 
suffrage. 


aoe. HENRY B. BLACKWELL, 
Evitors: | ATICK STUNE BLACKWELL. 


ASSISTANT { FLORENCE M. ADKINSON 
Eprrors: |} CATHARINE WILDE. 


SUBSCRIPTION 


First year on trial to new subscribers, $1.50 
Three months on trial . - 26 
Six Months - - : ° 1.25 
Per Annum - 2.50 
Single copies - : . 06 


Sample copies of the WomAn’s JOURNAL free 
on a »plication. 





Tho best source of informauon upon the wo- 
man question that I know.”— (Clara Barton, 


“Itisan armory of weapons to all who are bat- 
tling for the rights of humanity.”—Mary 4A. 
TAvermore. 


TWENTY DOLLAR PREMIUM. 


To any one getting up a club of 25 new yearly 
eubscribers at $1.50 each (who need not all live 
in the same town) we will pay a cash premium of 
TWENTY DOLLARS. 





The “National Column” in the Woman’s JouR 
NAL is the official organ of the National Ameri- 
can W: man Suffrage Association. 





THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


3 Park St., Room 7, Boston, Mass 





Lincoln Memorial University, 


CUMBERLAND GAP, TENN., 


Is a Broad, Practical School tor 
the Appalachian Mountaineers 


Who, like Lincoln, thirst for knowledge but lack 
opportunity. 


IT ALREADY POSSESSES 


Five hundred and eighty acres of rich soil, three 
hundred of which are under cultivation. A few 
choice, and considerable common stock and farm 
tools. 

Fine boarding halls for both sexes. A good saw 
mill, and some wood-workin re 
moulder, cut-off saw, shingle mill, etc. press 
and printing office for ordinary work. 

This property is valued at over one hundre¢ 
thousand dotiass, and is all paid for. 


iT NEEDS 
Money for running expenses. Twelve teachers 
are now employed, and there should be twice as 


many. 

Scholarships of $50 per year. (The whole ex 
pense of a student is $100 per year.) Each new 
subscription,of fifty dollars enables us to take in 
one of thosejwho are waiting for an opportunity, 
We need $50 subscriptions to finish and furnish 
roomsalready planned in cottages or dormitories, 
We need an Academic Hall that should cost, at 
least, $20,000. The greater part of the work could 
be done by students, and thus the value of the 
gift be doubled. 

We need an Astronomical Observatory, and 
money to endow chairs in different departments 
and scientific apparatus. We need a good en- 
dowment, and Gen. O. O. Howard, Burlington, 
Vt., is devoting his energies to raising the same. 

But while we wait for an endowment, we need 
funds to keep the present work alive and efficient 
and adollar to-day may be worth many further on 











Se 







in Ladies’ Gloves, 


and Belts. . ‘ 


E are ready to show our new Fashions 


Miss M. F. FISK, 144 Tremont St. 







Veils, Neckwear 
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For the Woman’s Journal. 
ON THE SHORE. 


BY HATTIE TYNG GRISWOLD. 





The shallows on the harsh bare rocks 
With opal hues are gleaming, 

Like darting rainbows are the lights 
Beneath the waters streaming. 


The emerald stones with steady glow 
Chasten the unquiet hollows: 

Sea-weeds are trailing where the tide 
Its vagrant fancy follows. 


The opalescent sea spreads out 
In infinite wide reaches, 

Caressing with majestic strength 
The silvery sanded beaches. 


Careering on the unsteady waves 
We watch the laden barges, 
And smile to see as distance dies 
How each frail bark enlarges. 


Low at our feet the crimson dulse 
Lies by the shells half hidden, 
Purple and gold the radiant lights 

That press to view unbidden. 


So in life’s shallows let us lie, 

Nor dream life’s deeps have danger ; 
God keep us in sweet, quiet ways, 

To stormy splendors stranger! 





—— > -- 





AUTUMN DAYS. 


BY BENJAMIN F. LEGGETT, PH. D. 





White frosts crisping, 
Dry leaves lisping; 
Hoarse crows calling, 
Brown nuts falling; 
Light clouds sailing, 
Shadows trailing; 
Maples burning— 
Crimson turning, 


Blue jays dinning, 
Spiders spinning; 
White dewn lifting, 
Thistles drifting; 
Shadows fraying, 
Vapors straying; 
Cardinals paling, 
Sunshine failing. 


Crickets singing— 

Vespers ringing; 

Black bats flying, 

Screech-owls crying; 

Chill winds grieving, 

Song-birds leaving; 

White stars gleaming, 

Tired earth dreaming. 
—Christian Endeavor World. 


—o-— 


A NEW THANKSGIVING. 


BY KATHERINE E. CONWAY. 
Lord, my thanksgiving unto Thee. 

That howsoe’er my heart hath swerved, 
Thy love hath not forsaken me, 

But still, with mercies undeserved, 
Hath stayed me from the deepest fall, 

Hath saved me from the subtlest snares ; 
Oh, blessed God, my thanks for all, 

But most for mine unanswered prayers. 


Thou might’st have given as I besought, 
And me to mine elected fate 

Have left—nor of Thy goodness wrought 
By barrier compassionate. 

Oh, long in woe unreconciled, 
I beat against it. Now I see 

A Father's mercy to His child 
In the new way that oped to me. 


I snatched at tinsel, Thou gav’st gold ; 

At rainbow bubbles—gems from Thee. 
Beauty for ashes dull and cold, 

And for a broken dream, oh, see 
Strength that its hand unwearied lifts, 

Love that my life hath glorified. 
I praise Thee, God, for all Thy gifts, 

But chiefly for the gifts denied. 

—The Pilot. 


- —_—-_ 


A Turkey Indeed. 


BY MARY STEWART CUTTING. 

“There’s Mr. Snell—tbe man with the 
hook nose and the tal! hat—he never goes 
out of his house except on Wednesdays 
between one and two o'clock.” 

Miss Gale, tall, thin, and gray-haired, 
sat by the front window the day before 
Thanksgiving, looking out at the passers- 
by in company with a friend from another 
part of the country. ‘‘That old lady be- 
hind him is Miss Slats; her bones are aw 
ful brittle, she broke herself in three 
places last winter.’’ 

Miss Gale paused impressively; 
dington was proud of its oddities. 

‘““Who is that little thin woman that’s 
hurrying so?’ asked Mrs. Bailiwick, a 
large person, with fat hands, shining black 
hair, and an unmistakable air of Spending 
the Day. 

“Oh, that’s Mrs. Rose; she always 
walks that way, sort of smiling and catch- 
ing her breath. That stout man that’s 
stopped to speak to her is her Uncle Por- 
ter—much good his money has ever done 
her, I reckon! Every one thought he’d 
provide for her when his wife died and he 
moved into the town, winter before last; 
she’s all the kin he has. I wonder if he’s 
going to ask ’em to Thanksgiving dinner, 
after all. Mrs. Rose is the one I told you 
about, that has the invalid busband and 


Rod- 


three children, aod doesn’t eat any meat. 
None of the family eat avy; they all went 
vegetarian last summer.”’ 

**Well, I can’t say I set so much store 
by meat myself,’’ said Mrs, Bailiwick, 
slightingly. ‘‘There are times when I 
wouldn’t care if I never saw it again.”’ 
“Oh, but this is very different,’’ re- 
turned Miss Gale, eagerly. After two 
bountiful helpings of hot corned beef at 
the just-finished noon-day meal, Mrs. Bail- 
iwick’s present attitude toward ‘‘meat’’ 
was comprehensible. ‘‘The Roses are 
vegetarian on principle. I tried to make 
Angeline eat a bit of steak the other day 
—she’s only six—and you ought to have 
seen the way that little thing set her lips. 
I don’t know about Jameson—-he sets up 
to be like the others, but he’d eat most 
anything on the face of the earth, I reck- 
on; most boys will. But Coral—that’s 
the oldest one—she read a piece at the 
last church social, called ‘Our dumb 
friends, and how we repay them.’ It 
made your blood run cold describing the 
way the creatures are slaughtered.”’ Miss 
Gale stopped, uncomfortably. ‘‘It’s one 
of the things you always hate so to hear 
about, for fear you’ll get to thinking that 
way, too.”’ 

“T wouldn’t,” stated Mrs. Bailiwick, 
stolidly. “I was brought up on a farm, 
and I call critters, critters. There’s noth- 
ing that sickens me so as all this animal 
talk you read everywhere nowadays, mak- 
ing 'em like humans. I don’t care wheth- 
er a cow has leanin’s being a Baptist or a 
Presbyterian; all I want is that she should 
give good milk, and plenty of it.”’ 

Miss Gale waived the question, ‘Mrs, 
Rose is a splendid cook; she can mess up 
most anything so as it’l] seem like some- 
thing else—mock oysters and mock veal 
and nut cutlets and parsnip chops. You’d 
think yon were eating meat to look at it. 
Of course, the taste’s different.”’ 

‘“‘Won’t she bave turkey for Thanks- 
giving?” 

“IT asked her that the other day. I 
koow Mr. Rose’s sister’s family are com- 
ing from out of town, I told her I 
wouldn’t consider it a Thanksgiving 
party without a turkey; it’s like bring- 
ing up your children without any religion 
when you go back on all your old tradi- 
tions and what your forefathers did, and 
she said: ‘Why, Miss Gale, I’m going to 
have aturkey!’ But when I asked her if 
they were going to kill Browngeorge— 
that’s the gobbler they have, little Angel- 
ine named it—she said they’d ’most as 
soon think of eating Angeline. She said 
she was going to have a vegetarian turkey. 
‘Oh, yes,’ says I, ‘I suppose you'll have 
something all chopped up in a dish, and 
call it what you please,’ and she says: 
‘No, I'll have it setting straight up on the 
table with legs and wings, same as any- 
body’s turkey! I promised Mr. Rose and 
the children,’ and her eyes looked sort of 
pretty and mischievous, the way they 
used before she got faded out with so 
much work. But how she’s going to do 
it I don’t know.”’ 

Little Mrs. Rose, as it happened, had 
been pondering at this eleventh hour upon 
the same question on her way home from 
finishing some sewing. She had now a 
fiush on her face that came from meeting 
Uncle Porter. He had not invited her for 
Thanksgiving, and neither had she invited 
him, though asa solitary person in spite 
of his riches he should perhaps have had 
a hold on her sympathy. She could not 
get over that proud little feeling of resent- 
ment toward him, notwithstanding her 
conventional greeting. His prosperous 
presence in the town, his large business 
ariangements, the ‘property’? he was 
always buying, seemed to set an invidi- 
ous emphasis before the world on the 
family poverty, a slight put on those dear 
ones through her, his niece and only rela- 
tive. She was staunchly self-respecting; 
she would have died rather than ask him 
for money, but she marvelled, as one hu- 
man being at another, that he should have 
much and contentedly see others have so 
little. 

For her own slender, toiling self she 
cared nothing, but how he could be obliv- 
ious to the needs of her ailing husband 
and the claims of the children was some- 
thing which her gentle soul found it hard 
to forgive. Sick people and ‘children’ — 
in which name she included all youth— 
represented the divine call to Mrs. Rose. 
She was herself a very fount of pity and 
protection; with all the work that came 
upon her, she could yet find time for little 
offices of service for a sick neighbor; she 
couldn’t have stayed away; and as for 
“children,’’ nothing was too good for 
children, nothing too much to do for 
them, that their lives should have the op- 
portunity their elders lacked. 

For years she had set her heart on the 
equipment of a college education for 
Coral, but all her efforts to save had fall- 
en far short of the mark, and the girl was 
nearly sixteen. When the mother thought 
of her pretty, clever child descending to 
her own life of a household drudge, or 
taking in sewing, her soul seemed to faint 





within her. What did she live for, if not 





to fight for the future of her children? 
Uncle Porter’s cheap wish for a pleasant 
Thanksgiving was like a gratuitous slap 
in the face from fate, momentarily stag- 
gering. 

She tried to fix her mind on the turkey, 
a smaller impracticability in lieu of the 
larger one, promised to an implicitly be- 
lieving household in a moment of expen- 
siveness, when it seemed as if she could 
be Providence enough to make up for any- 
thing. The idea had pleased her husband, 
a kind, gentle, elderly man, who was pop- 
ularly supposed to bave never said a cross 
word to his wife or family, in spite of suf- 
fering from an uncatalogued disease indefi- 
nitely alluded to as Mr, Rose's “‘trouble,”’ 
which permitted him no exertion greater 
than occasional walks to the Roddington 
postoflice with intermediate relapses. 

Mrs. Rose’s ardor for vegetarianism had 
not proceeded from abstract principle, 
but to uphold her husband in obeying the 
doctor’s mandate to abstain from flesh, 
though uo one knew what a relief it was 
to her tender heart not to have chickens 
killed in her doorway, nor to feel a per- 
sonal responsibility for the little calf led 
along the roadside. She had been glad to 
picture a bloodless turkey, brown-skinned 
and majestic, a true exponent of Thanks- 
giving, though it seemed now a tiringly 
small and futile thing to think so hard 
about. If it were for some real, lasting 
good, now—! She had a rooted fashion 
of hurling prophecy ahead of her, and 
then inspirationally girding herself to 
catch up to the marks of fulfillment. This 
time, by some unexplained hitch, the in- 
spiration that she had counted upon had 
failed her. She couldn’t seem to gird 
herself up. 

‘‘What makes you look so tired, mam- 
ma?’’ asked Coral, as her mother came in 
and dropped into achair. Coral herself, 
a thin girl, with big black eyes and ruf- 
fled hair, was standing in front of the 
kitchen mirror, the limp front of her 
shirt-waist spiked with pins, engaged in 
alternately trimming with their aid a 
mangy black beaver hat, and jamming it 
on her head to view with disfavor each 
segment of her handiwork. 

“Oh, I'm not tired!’’ Mrs. Rose’s tone 
jauntily pushed fatigue from her, as she 
rose and began to change her raiment for 
working garb, hovering in and out of the 
adjoining bedroom, “I wish you could 
have a new hat, Coral—sometime! You’ll 
have to put it away now, and get out the 
pie-board and flour and things for me. I 
see you’ve cooked the pumpkin. It was 
a good thing I finished Miss Varnum’s 
dress this morning, it gives me plenty of 
time. I suppose your papa’s resting now. 
Did you give him his scrambled wheat at 
noon?” 

‘‘Why, yes, of course I did, I always 
do. What are you going into that pantry 
for? Now that’s so like you; you tell me 
to do things, and then you try and do ’em 


too. That’s what uses you up, It’s 
silly.’’ Coral’s tone was merely dispas- 
sionate, 


‘Coral, the only thing that’s tiring me 
is trying to make that turkey. I can’t 
think of a thing, and I've been at it for a 
week,”’ 

“Neither can I,’’ said Coral, easily, 
pushing her parent one side as she 
slammed the required articles down on 
the kitchen table. ‘I thought you were 
very foolish to promise it. Vow papa ex- 
pects it; he says he has sat down oppo- 
site to Thanksgiving turkey for fifty-two 
years, and it’s bad luck to break through 
a custom,”’ 

“Yes, I know; that’s why I’m speaking 
to you. I should think after all the time 
you’ve been at the high school, Coral, 
you’d have some ideas.’’ Mrs. Rose spoke 
feelingly. ‘You might suggest some- 
thing.” 

“All right,’’ said Coral, impersonally. 
She started off with rushing glibness. 
“You might make a bag of brown seer- 
sucker and stuff it with bran and tie it in 
two places to make a head and a body 
and a tail and stand it on two sticks; you 
might make a framework and glue pea- 
nuts on it; you might train Browngeorge 
to sit on a platter; you might pile up po- 
tatoes or any old thing and placard ’em, 
‘This is a turkey’; you might—”’ 

‘For mercy’s sake! Do stop,’’ said 
Mrs. Rose, laughing. She looked at her 
child admiringly. ‘*‘What an imagination 
you do have, Coral! You might make a 
writer for the magazines some day, if—if 
you had advantages.’’ She forced her 
mind away from the stinging thought to 
the matter in hand. Coral had unwit- 
tingly given her a clue; one word sug- 
gested the rest to her quick perception. 

She got outa bushel basket of potatoes, 
filled an enormous preserving kettle with 
cold water, and moved her chair between 
them, dropping each potato in the kettle 
as she pared it. The length of the opera- 
tion at last struck Coral, amidst her own 
work of mashing and straining pumpkin. 
She looked at her mother curiously. 

‘*What you paring such a lot for? We 
won’t want as many as that, with all Aunt 
Emmy’s folks.”’ 





“Oh, yes, we will,’ said Mrs, Rose, 
paring steadily on. 

“Well, we'll never eat ’em all,” said 
Coral, still protesting. 

‘*Maybe not,’’ returned the mother, with 
an enigmatic smile. When the caldron 
was finally hoisted on the stove to boil, 
she started in on the rest of the Thanks- 
giving preparations. Mrs. Rose was not 
only a good cook, but she was incredibly 
swift in her exercise of the culinary 
power. Pans of biscuit were evolved as 
by magic, rows of pies and doughnuts ma- 
terialized, crimson cranberries cooled into 
jelly and celery whitened crisply in water, 
as she flitted here and there, and patted 
and pulled and floured and stirred, direct- 
ing Coral expeditiously the while. Little 
Angeline came in to play with a piece of 
dough and a toy pie-board, and Mr. Rose 
wandered in and out, jocosely admiring, 
and exasperatingly in the way. The 
kitchen was filled with the simple trophies 
of Mrs, Rose’s skill before she finally lifted 
the big caldron of potatoes with Coral’s 
help, and carried it over to the sink. 
Coral watched her. 

“*You’re not going to mash all those!”’ 

“Yes, lam. No, you needn’t help. I 
know how I want ’em,’’ 

“You've got ’em awful stiff,’’ said Coral 
after a while. ‘Don’t you need more 
milk?’’ 

“No. Angeline, you run in the sitting 
room to your papa, it’s too bot in here. 
Coral, get the large, deep platter for me.” 

Coral looked her wonder, but got the 
long oval dish. Mrs, Rose filled the 
curved bottom with the mashed potatoes, 
a spoonful at a time, pressing it down 
with a wooden paddle into a boat-shaped 
mass, Then she went to a saucepan on 
the stove in which was simmering a deli- 
cious smelling mixture of bread crumbs, 
butter, thyme, summer savory and season- 
ing, and draining the moisture from this 
compound deposited it in the center of the 
heap, piling the potatoes above it again 
into a huge mound, 

“What are you aiming to do?’’ asked 
Coral suddenly in an excited tone. ‘Are 
you trying to make a camel?” 

“I’m trying to shape it like a turkey,” 
said Mrs. Rose apologetically. 

‘*Here, let me do it.’’ Coral pushed her 
mother one side, ‘*You’re crazy, turkeys 
aren’t ail in humps, I can’t make the 
stuff look like anything, but it’s better 
than you were doing.’’ Coral’s long, thin 
fingers dipped in flour were pressing and 
molding the mound into shape, deftly 
ridging it into a breast bone, curving out 
the sides, pointing the structure at either 
end to simulate the neck and a ‘pupe’s 
nose,’’ and finally setting to work with 
the addition of a spoon handle to evoke 
what might indicate pinions to a strong 
imagination. Then she stopped and re- 
garded the graven image critically. 

‘*] guess it’ll do when it’s buétered well 
and browned in the oven—that is, after 
it’s got the drumsticks on. You can’t 
make them out of potatoes. What were 
you thinking of for ’em?”’ 

“You don’t suppose these would do?”’ 
Mrs. Rose, appearing from the pantry, 
deprecatingly tried the effect of a long 
yellow banana on either side of the mound. 

“They don’t look like drumsticks a 
bit,’’ said Coral with contempt. 

‘*No, I know they’re ridiculous,’’ agreed 
Mrs. Rose hastily. 

“Drumsticks Ought to look like drum- 
sticks; they ought to have bones sticking 
out of them. Haven’t you anything bet- 
ter than bananas? They’re not the right 
shape at all.’’ 

“T feel as if I didu’t know really how 
anything was shaped,’’ said Mrs. Rose 
truthfully. 

“You just leave the rest of it to me 
then. We've got so far, anyway.”’ 

“You're an awful help, Coral!’ The 
mother’s tone was grateful. “I guess 
we’ll have to stop studying about it now, 
and get supper. It does seem too bad, 
doesn’t it, that we’ve got to get supper 
to-night? If you could only skip a meal 
when you’re preparing for a holiday! I 
don’t want to use up any of the things 
we’ve baked for to-morrow, no matter 
who asks for ’em.”’ 

She was placing the unfinished work of 
art in the pantry as she spoke, hidden 
from her son, Jameson, a boy of large and 
monotonous appetite, from whom no fut- 
ure meal was safe unless explicitly for- 
bidden, She turned as the outer door 
slammed to see his eyes gloating over the 
array on the kitchen table. 

‘*Aren’t we to have any of these for sup- 
per?”’ 

**No,’’ said his mother firmly. ‘You 
are not to touch one of them, do you 
hear? Not one of those doughnuts. It 
will be the worse for you if you do, Jame- 
son. I haven't been slaving all the after- 
noon to have everything eat up before 
Thanksgiving. Well, here, you may have 
a doughnut, and Angeline too, but not 
another thing. I don’t know, Coral, but 
what we might have one of those pies to 
night, after all; your papa’d like it aw- 
ful well.”’ 

But later when they were washing up , 





she turned to Coral to say, with a quaver 
in her voice: 

“For the first time in my life I seem to 
be beat—no, I won’t say I am beat, but it 
seems to be, in little things as big ones, | 
can’t seem to come by those turkey legs, 
no matter how hard I think. and I can’t 
bear it to be a disappointment!” 

“‘What did I say to you? I told you to 
leave ’em to me,” retorted Coral. ‘*That’s 
just like you, when I say I'll do a thing 
you always try and do it tvo. That's 
what makes you so tired; you won't give 
up when youcan. You've got to go to 
bed now and let me wash up the rest of 
these dishes. Here! Give me that plat- 
ter.” 

“Oh, Coral!’’ said Mrs. Rose weakly, 
She felt the joy and got the pain of jer 
child’s protection—the child who was 
like herself. Those were the yovng 
shoulders to be weighted down in her 
place; too well, too well she knew the 
fate of the willing burden-bearer. 

Her sleep that night was given up to a 
wild jumble of dreams wherein strange 
fowls with abnormal! legs ran riot. She 
woke from one last convulsive effort to 
fit out a protesting bird with rubber 
boots, to find the Thanksgiving daylight 
streaming in upon her face. 

“Well, you haven’t been here for a long 
time,” said Miss Gale. She and Mrs, 
Bailiwick sat once more in the window 
looking down the street, through the dust 
of a cold spring wind. 

“No, the travelling’s been so bad this 
winter,’’ returned Mrs, Bailiwick, 

“It was the day before Thanksgiving.” 

“Yes, I know. How did that woman 
get on that you were telling me of—the 
one with the false turkey ?”’ 

**Well, I declare!’? Miss Gale looked at 
her friend wonderingly. ‘*Didn’t you hear 
of tbat? Why, I thought everyone heard 
of that. Why, it wasin the papers! Why, 
I thought everyone knew about it,”’ 

“If I had, { wouldn’t have asked,” said 
Mrs. Bailiwick with dignity. 

“No, of course not. When I think of 
it,’ Miss Gale began to laugh. ‘A lot of 
us were coming back from church that 
morning, passing Mrs. Rose’s house, and 
the shades were up, and there on the 
table was a big brown turkey, with the 
drumsticks pointing up into the air. We'd 
thought for sure they’d killed Brown- 
george, if he hadn’t just come quittering 
and gobbling around, and then Mrs. Rose 
asked us in to see. The turkey was of 
mashed potato, It was sculped by Coral, 
and the drumsticks were raised rolls made 
into shape with clothespins stuck in the 
end of ’em for bones. There was real 
turkey dressin’ inside of it—I always say 
the stuffing is half the turkey, anyway— 
—and a brown butter gravy to pour over 
it. You never saw anything more lifelike, 
from a little distance, than the knobs at 
the end of the clothespins; they looked 
for all the world like the knobs at the end 
of the drumstick bones! Coral did it all.” 

‘**Well, I never!’’ said Mrs. Bailiwick. 
‘“*Wasn’t that cute?”’ 

“That's what everyone said. Hiram 
Speers went and photographed it. You 
never saw anyone so pleased as her Uncle 
Porter, when he heard of it—just tickled 
to death. He’s going to send Coral to 
college and pay for her keep and have her 
study art. He sald a girl as clever as 
that ought to have advantages. Mrs. Rose 
nearly cried herself sick for three days 
afterwards, she was so happy, and she’s 
had to take a tonic ever since. She goes 
driving about the village in her Uncle 
Porter’s carriage. I guess he’s provided 
for her in more ways than one.”’ 

“T thought you said he was so close.”’ 

**‘Well—”’ Miss Gale paused. ‘‘You do 
misjudge people sometimes. It seems he 
always meant to do something for them 
when he got round to it, but you know 
how it is; time has such a way of passing, 
springtime gets around to summer and 
then it’s winter and springtime again be- 
fore you sense it. There was a woman 
moved near me once that was awful fond 
of my boiled pudding, and | told her I'd 
send her in some. If you'll believe it, it 
was three years before I made one, And 
she’d moved away! That’s the way with 
things, lots of times, don’t you think?” 

‘There, look out of the window—tbat’s 
Mr. Snell, he only goes out of the house 
Wednesdays after one o’clock.”’ 

“Yes, you told me that before,’’ said 
Mrs. Bailiwick uninterestedly. — Good 
Housekeeping. 





MRS. DECKER ON DIVORCE. 


Some one in the Middle West managed 
to get av interview with Mrs. Sarab Piatt 
Decker on the subject that has been agi- 
tating the House of Bishops and other 
bodies lately. The tact with which Mrs. 
Decker discussed the matter is creditable. 
A national divorce law is doubtless need- 
ed, said Mrs. Decker, but she added that 
she considered it extremely doubtfu! if 
the women of America ever combined 0D 
any action to secure it. She is further 
quoted: 


“You see, it is a great question. No 
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body has been able to grapple successful- 
ly with it, and with the club movement 
on its present basis, it would hardly be 
wise to take it up at this time. Of course, 
women are generally the great sufferers, 
and perhaps the solution lies in their 
hands. 

‘*‘Woman in business and woman in the 
club—there you will find one solution. 
Not a radical and quick one, but one that 
will grow to proportions that will have 
force in time, 

“If we can better the condition of the 
girls and women working in the shops, 
factories, and offices of America so that 
they will not be ground down with work 
and actually forced to marry in order to 
live decently, if we can educate our girls 
to look upon the marriage that is made 
for convenience as on poison, we shall 
have solved the question at least partially.” 

N. Y. Evening Post. 


-_-- 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


MICHIGAN. 
FLAT Rock, Mica., Nov. 9, 1904. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The Michigan E. 8. A. held its 20th an- 
nual meeting in Jackson, Oct. 25, 26, 27. 
Good hostesses, fine weather, and an en 
thusiastic delegation made the convention 
a rousing good one, in spite of the air be- 
ing full of polities. 

The article in the WomAN’s JOURNAL 
on the Statehood bill, a letter from the 
National Secretary, and one from Miss 
Anthony so roused the convention that its 
keynote seemed to be protest—protest 
against the passage of so unjust a clause 
as Paragraph 5. Each woman constituted 
herself a committee to arouse sentiment 
in her own locality, and to reach all wom- 
en’s organizations possible. 

Mrs. Todd, wife of the Mayor of Jack- 
son, gave the convention a graceful and 
hearty welcome, making her maiden 
speech, which was at the same time a 
suffrage speech. 

A paper on ‘Child Labor,’’ by Mrs. 
Clara B. Arthur of Detroit, seemed to 
briog new ideas to many, and opened up 
such conditions that a warm discussion 
followed. 

The annual address of the president 
seemed inspired, as was also that of 
Rey. Caroline Bartlett Crave. Indignant 
womanhood, roused by the Statehood 
bill, seemed to bring each to‘her pinnacle 
of power, and she spoke ‘‘as one having 
authority.” 

A rare treat was the presence of a bright 
little woman from Australia, Mrs. Jennie 
C. Law Hardy. With her American hus- 
band, she has recently come to reside in 
Tecumseh, Mich., and reading of the 
coming convention in a Detroit paper, she 
chanced coming, not knowing if she 
would be welcome. Nota public speaker, 
but thoroughly conversant with conditions 
in Australia, she told in a most fascinat- 
ing way how campaigns are carried on, 
how bribery by a candidate is punished, 
something of the nomination and defeat 
of Miss Vida Goldstein, etc. 

Able reports were given from the Berlin 
meeting and from the National American 
by Mrs. Arthur and Miss Martha Baldwin 
respectively. 

There were numerous other papers and 
addresses, among them ‘*Women’s Civic 
Duties,’ by Rev. Jeannette O. Ferris; 
“Why Should not Women Have the Bal- 
lot?” by Mrs. Arthur Bleazby; ‘‘Public 
Schools as Citizen-Makers,’’ by Dr. Mar- 
tha C, Strong; ‘‘Women of To-Day,’’ by 
Rev. George B. Stocking, D. D., each of 
them just the thing we wanted to hear. 

A memorial hour was devoted to the 
memory of suffrage workers who have 
been promoted during the past year. 
Two of them were charter members of 
the Association—Mrs. Martha E. Snyder- 
Root and Mrs. Armilla J. Starr, the former 
our beloved past president, whose last 
public work was as presiding officer of the 
convention in 1902. Tribute was paid to 
Senator Hoar as a man who had been 
in hearty sympathy with women’s work. 

The convention closed with a Peace 
Symposium, ‘Is War Necessary in Devel- 
oping Civilization?” and ‘‘How May Wom- 
en Best Aid the Peace Movement?” 

The officers elected were: 

President, Mrs. Gulielma H, Barnum, 
Charlotte; vice-president, Mrs. Clara B. 
Arthur, Detroit; recording secretary, Miss 
Edith Frances Hall, Flat Rock; treasurer, 
Mrs, May Stocking Knaggs, Bay City; au- 
ditors, Mrs. R. H. Emerson, Jackson; 
Mrs. Kate E. Ward, Hillsdale. 

Resolutions were adopted as follows: 

_ 1. That we note with satisfaction the 
increasing interest shown by the women 
of our State in civic affairs, especially in 
the cities of Detroit and Grand Rapids. 
Also we are gratified to know that the 
women of smaller cities and villages are 
interesting themselves in town improve- 
ment measures, intending to make these 
places more beautiful and more healthful. 

2. That we call the attention of our 
legislators to the very large proportion 
of women who register and vote in the 
States and countries where they are en- 
Tanchised, which should convince the 





legislators that the women of Michigan 
would take an active interest in public 
affairs if they had the ballot. 

3. That we use all possible means to 
increase the women’s vote at school 
meetings and to secure the election of 
more women upon school boards. 

4. That we use all means at our com- 
mand to secure the publication of equal 
rights matter in daily and weekly papers, 
and we make an increased use of suffrage 
leaflets in our efforts to educate the pub- 
lic in regard to the rights of women. 

5. That we make a more particular and 
personal effort to become acquainted with 
organized wage-earning women, in order 
to convince them that even for their own 
interests in the matter of securing better 
wages and a shorter work day, they 
should do all in their power to secure 
equal political rights. 

6. Whereas, a bill has been introduced 
in Congress which has passed the House 
of Representatives and is now pending in 
the U.S. Senate, prescribing the requi- 
sites for the admission to Statehood of 
Arizona and Oklahoma and stating as 
disabilities: Illiteracy, conviction of fel- 
ony, residence, mental condition, and sez, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Michigan E. S. A., 
in convention assembled, the blood of 
their ancestors aflame in their veins, pro- 
tests, in the white heat of just indignation, 
against the insult to the intelligence, mor- 
ality, and patriotism of the most law-abid- 
ing half of the people as embodied in 
American w mivhood, and be it further 

Resolved, **That the stamp of inequal- 
ity, the brand of degradation,’’ thus 
burned upon the wominhood of the na- 
tion, the mothers of the race, is the most 
degrading class legisiation shown among 
civilized peoples, and a supreme menace 
to the progress and perpetuity of the so- 
called republic, and we place ourselves in 
emphatic protest against such a classifica- 
tion. We therefore appeal to every man 
who honors womanhood, and to every wo- 
man, in defence of the dignity of the 
mothers, wives, sisters, and daughters of 
the race, to write personal protests to the 
two Senators from this State and to the 
individual members of the Senate Com- 








mittee on Territories. H. 
>? a 
PENNSYLVANIA 
The 36th Annual Convention of the 


Pennsylvania W. S. A. was held in Easton, 
Nov. 3and 4. The Huntington Hotel was 
Headquarters, and here the business ses- 
sions were held. There was a goodly 
number of delegates present, and reports 
were received from seven auxiliaries. The 
enrolment work, as recommended by the 
National, was adopted as the work of the 
State for the coming year, and Mrs. Abby 
Rice, of Newtown, was appointed State 
Chairman of Enrolment. 

The evening meeting was held in Hep- 
tasoph Hall. As the subject of woman 
suffrage seems to be a new one in this lo- 
cality, the attendance was not large, but, 
as usual, it increased as the time went on. 

The opening prayer was made by a 
minister of Easton, who invoked God’s 
blessing on the delegates and asked that 
the Divine Father would care for our fam- 
lies while we were away from home, and 
that we should finally arrive at the freer, 
larger life in the world to come; but he 
did not utter a word that could be inter- 
preted as a petition for any freer, larger 
life here and now. After a piano solo by 
Walter L. Stier, the president, Mrs. L. L. 
Blankenburg, made a short but effective 
address. Miss Jane Campbell, in her usual 
spicy way, reported the National Conven- 
tion and reada poem. Miss Harriet May 
Mills spoke eloquently on the Value of 
Citizenship, after which an informal re- 
ception was held, and the delegates went 
back to the hotel and had an informal 
session in the parlor. 

On the morning of the 4th, the regular 
business was postponed to celebrate the 
8ist birthday of Dr. Agnes Kemp, long 
and favorably known as an advocate of 
woman suffrage, peace, temperance—in- 
deed, of every effort to make the world 
better. Miss Campbell in the name of 
the President, Mrs. Blankenburg, pre- 
sented a handsome bouquet of chrysan- 
themums tied with our color, and read 
this little poem: 

Dear Mrs. Kemp, when you look back 
On all the fleeting years 

That stretch behind with store of hopes 
And joys and griefs and fears, 


You will agree, when all is done, 
You happiest are at eighty-one. 


And oh, dear friend, whose busy life 
Has been filled through and through 

With thoughtful care and earnest work 
For those less blessed than you, 

Oh, say what charmit is you’ve won 
To be so young at eighty-one? 

Mrs. Kemp responded felicitously, and 
showed by her animated expression and 
happy choice of words that she never in- 
tended to grow old. 

The rest of the morning was devoted to 
election of officers, appropriation of money 
for the expenses of the association, and 
the consideration of resolutions. In the 
afternoon, in Heptasoph Hall, the follow- 
ing resolutions were adopted: 


Whereas, the right to express their 
opinions by the silent medium of the bal- 
lot is still withheld from the women of 
Pennsylvania, 

Resolved, That we continue our policy 
of agitation and education. 

That we protest against the clause in 
the proposed Statehood bill for Arizona, 
Oklahoma, Indian Territory and New 
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Mexico, by which sex is classed as a 
political disability ranking with infancy, 
illiteracy, imbecility and crime; and we 
ask Congress to strike out this clause. 

Whereas, the constitution of Pennsyl- 
vania makes women eligible to any office 
of control or management under the pub- 
lic school system, be it 

Resolved, That we use every effort to 
have women represented on all the school 
boards of our State. 

Whereas, we recognize the power of the 
press in moulding public sentiment, be it 

Resolved, That our thanks are due and 
are hereby expressed to the Easton Free 
Press, the Argus, and the Express. 

Papers were read by Mrs. Mary B. 
Luckie of Chester on ‘‘The Club Woman,”’ 
and ‘*Women as Public School Directors” 
by Mrs. Ellen H, E. Price of Swarthmore. 

The evening meeting was very well at- 
tended. Rev. Anna Shaw was at her best. 
Her address on ‘‘The New Man”’ was con- 
vincing, and at the close of the meeting a 
club was formed, The following resolu- 
tions were offered by Miss Shaw and 
adopted by the convention: 

Resolved, That we rejoice in the organ- 
ization of the International Woman Suf- 
frage Alliance at Berlin, Germany, and we 
are assured that the time is not far djs- 
tant when in all civilized countries wom- 
en will unite with this ‘‘world band’’ in 
demaniling political eufranchisement, 

That the progress of our cause is marked 
by the advanced steps taken at the recent 
Quinquennial session of the International 
Council of Women in establishing a com- 
mittee on woman suffrage, and in demand- 
ing that in all countries, whatever politi- 
cal privileges are granted to men shall on 
the same terms be extended to women. 

The list of officers is as follows: Presi- 
dent, Mrs. L. L. Blankenburg; vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs. E. H. E. Price; recording sec- 
retary, Mrs. Helen James; corresponding 
secretary, Miss Lydretta Rice; treasurer, 
Mrs. Mary B. Luckie; auditors, Miss Nata- 
lie Crumpton, Mrs. Minora Phillis, 


E. H, E. P. 


-_---— 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 





The Concord E, S. A. met on Nov, 1, 
and adopted resolutions as follows: 


Whereas, Our venerable and venerated 
sister, Armenia S. White, has this day 
passed another milestone on the way of 
life already protracted far beyond the or- 
dinary span of mortal existence; 

Resolved, by the members of the Con- 
cord E, S. A., that we congratulate Mrs. 
White on this birthday anniversary upon 
the long life, replete with noble deeds 
wrought in love and sacrifice, for justice 
and humanity, whose record, though 
not always read of men, constitutes a 
bright, enduring page in the annals of hu- 
man labor and achievement. 

That we wish for our sister, for her 
own sake and for the many worthy causes 
for whose promotion she has labored so 
long and well, continued health and 
strength for many more years of earthly 
life, that she may see, before the call to 
higher service comes, the fruition of her 
hopes in the triumph not only of the cause 
for which the Association stands, but also 
of others of equal merit in which she has 
manifested life interest. 


A resolution was also passed protesting 
against the Statebood bill. Delegates 





were chosen to the State annual conven- 
tion, and the meeting closed with an in- 
teresting parliamentary drill. 


FREE RUSSIA, 
A Monthly Paper Published in London 
The organ of “The Friends of Russian 
Freedom,”’ edited by Davip Soskicr 
and J. F.GREEN. Price, 50 cents a year. 
Subscriptions may be sent to Dr. Raye 
vesky, 233 Henry St., New York City. 

This paper gives trustworthy news of 
the movement in Russia in behalf of a 
more liberal government, and against the 
prevailing régime of bureaucratism and 
irresponsible tyranny. It chronicles the 
noble struggie now going on by thousands 
of Russian men and women, at great per: 
sonal sacrifice, to bring about more mod- 
ern and civilized conditions. It is ably 
edited, and full of valuable information, 
which will be of ever-increasing interest 
in America since Jewish refugees are com- 
ing here by hundreds of thousands to es- 
cape Russian tyranny, and since Russia’s 
seizure of Manchuria threatens American 
trade in the Far East. 

In addition to political information, 
“Free Russia’ contains lists of books and 
pamphlets translated from Tolstoy and 
other progressive Russian writers, bio- 
graphical sketches and portraits of promi- 
nent Russian authors, artists and human- 
itarian workers. 

All Americans who love liberty ought 
to be interested in the Russian struggle 
for freedom—if for no other reason, be- 
cause the growing power of Russia, ex- 
tending over more and more territory, 
makes it a question of vital importance to 
the world whether this vast power shall 
be exercised by a fairly liberal and en- 
lightened government, open in some de- 
gree to modern ideas, or by a belated and 
autocratic despotism. 

George Kennan and Francis J. Garrison 
answer for the trustworthiness of the 
editors of ‘Free Kussia.’”’ The paper 
ought to have 100,000 subscribers in the 
United States. 

















Tremont Turkish 


BATHS 


A. LUNDIN, Proprietor. 


176 Tremont Street, 


Under Tremont Theatre. 
Telephone Oxford 625. 
The Handsomest and Most Complete 
Bath in America, 
HOURS FOR BATHERS: 


LADIES—From 9 A. M. to 1 P. M, 
week days. Sundays from 1.30 P. M. 
to 6.30 P. M. 

GENTLEMEN—From 1 P. M, and 
all night week days. Sundays till 1 
P. M. and after 8.30 P. M. 


Single Baths, $1; Six Tickets, $5. 
Always Open on Holidays. 
Private Room, with Bath, $2. 


1@~ Cut this advertisement out for 
reference. 














WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at 6 Maridorough Street, 
Boston. 

Cheques and money orders sent for 
Leaflets should be made payable to ‘‘Mas- 
sachusetts Woman Suffrage Association.’ 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than 
one hundred, except that a sample of 
different Leaflets is sent by mail for 10 
cents. Address onLY 

Leaflet Department M. W. 8. A. 
6 Marlborough Street, 
Boston, Mass 


SINGLE LEAFLETS, 


Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 

Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Song Leafiet. 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 

Dr. Jacobi on the Woman Question. 

Equal Suffrage in New Zealand, by A. 8S. 
Blackwell. 

DOUBLE LEAFLETS, 

Woman Suffrage Essential to a True Re- 
public, by Hon George F. Hoar. 

No Dis'inction of Sex in the Right to Vote 
by Hon. John D. Long. 

Opinions of Clergymen. Compiled by Mrs. 
Esther F. Boland. 

The Case of Washington, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

A Double Jury on Woman Suffrage. 

Willthe Home Suffer? by Mabel E. Adams 

The True Emancipation of Women, by 
Wm. M. Salter, in pamphlet form; price 6 
for 25 cents. 

A Neglected Duty of the Women of Massa- 
chusetts, by Geo. Pellew, of the Suffolk 
Bar; 5 cents. 





The Yellow Ribbon Speaker, price 50 cents 
Sold at office of Woman’s JourRNAL, 3 Park 
Street, Boston. 


Lectures for Clubs 


Senorita CAROLINA HOLMAN HUIDOBRO, 


7 Durham St., Back Bay, 


A native of Chile, having spent nearly all 
her life in South America, is prepared to 
tell, in her own way, what she has seen and 
what she knows. 

For the season 1904-5 she announces 





Boston, 


FOUR LECTURES ON 


THE WOMEN OF SPANISH AMERICA, 


6. The Social Condition of the Wom- 
en of Chile. 

7. The Spanish-American Woman 
as a Writer. 

8. The Spanish-American Woman 
as Educator and Philanthropist 

9. How can the Women of North and 
South America Best Co-operate 
in Sympathy and Action? 
Each of these four Lectures is complete 

in itself, 





Yoany Equal Suffrage Club within 80 
miles of Boston, the Sefiorita will cheer- 
fully give her talk upon, ‘‘Woman Suf- 
frage’’ for her expenses only. 


100 California Views, 10 Cents, 


All different, nice for albums, decoration, in 
struction. 





E. H. RYDALL, 
444 S. Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif 


BREAD MACHINE 


For HO USEHOLD UsE 

Sifts the flour and mixes 
1g lbs. of best bread in 3 
minutes. Sold subject to 
trial and tah oe Send 
for Booklet. Ag’tse wanted 
' Scientific Bread Mach. Co. 
m@ (CYRUS CHAMBERS, Jr.) 

| 62nd and Media Streets, 
Phijadelphia, Pa 


FOR SALE, 


29 ALASKA ST., ROXBURY, 
Near Blue Hill Avenue, 


EXCELLENT HOUSE, 


in good order, 11 rooms, all modern con- 
veniences, fine neighborhood. $300 cash 
and small monthly payments. Assessed 
for $5400. Price, $4750. Address 

H. B. BLACKWELL 


3 Park St., Boston. 














Unity, 
A Weekly Journal of Religion 


NON-SECTARIAN and NON-PARTISAN 
Edited by 
JENKIN LLoyp Jones & WILLIAM KENT 
Published by 


Unity Publishing Company, 
3939 Langley Avenue. CHICAGO 


PRICE $2.00 PER YEAR 
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FOUNDER'S DAY AT MOUNT HOLYOKE. 


President Mary E. Woolley of Mount 
Holyoke College, in the presence of a 
great gathering of the trustees, faculty, 
students, alumnzw and friends, laid the 
cornerstone of the new college library on 
Nov. 9. 

The double celebration of Founder’s 
Day and the laying of the library corner- 
stone made the occasion one of especial 
interest to the college with its seven bun- 
dred students, and to the alumn scattered 
all over the world. The N. Y. Tribune 
says: 

‘lhe Founder’s Day exercises in the 
college chapel opened with a solemn aca- 
demic procession to Guilmant’s grand 
chorus on the organ. First came the 
singers in their Oxford caps and gowns, 
two by two, one hundred and thirty of 
them, and then the faculty, in their aca- 
demic robes of richest black silk. De- 
pendiog from their shoulders were the 
colored hoods of half the great universi 
ties in the Old and New Wirlds, from 
which they had taken their degrees—pur- 
ple, orange, crimson, navy and scarlet. 
Sometimes a gold tarsel quivered from 
the mortarbeard, in place of the biack 
silk tassel of tue Bb, A., and bands of vel- 
veton the dolman sleeves gave an addi- 
tional mark of academic achievements. 

**Next came the college trustees, men 
and women, the men wearing their col- 
lege robes, if they happened to own any. 
Then came President Woolley, with the 
Rev. Dr. William F. Slocum, president of 
Colorado College, the orator of the day; 
Miss Woolley witha golden tassel swing- 
ing from her mortarboard and a white 
lining to her hood. 

‘The vested choir, two hundred strong, 
brought up the rear, singing as they 
moved down the aisle. The singing was 
a beautiful feature of the day. The gir's 
sang as they sing every day in the chapel 
—first one side and then the other taking 
up the strain, to unite later in a grand 
chorus.”’ 

In his address on “Tests of Modein In- 
tellectual Life,’’ Dr. Slocum placed first 
of all moral worth. Speaking of the part 
which the college man and woman must 
play in the future of the country, he said: 

The leadership of America is more and 
more coming from the colleges and uni- 


versities. The editorship of onr maga- 
zines, the legislation of our Congress, the 
skili of our great erp'ain-. f industry, the 
teachers of our youth are tv be more and 
more directed vy the men and women 


who have been trained in the institutions 
for higher education Sv great is becoming 
the power of the university aud college 
graduate that to- day the making of our 
nation is more in their bands than in those 
of any other element of our great popula- 
tions, and everywhere upon them come 
the gravest responsibilities that ever rest- 
ed upon any group of human beings. 

The laying of the cornerstone followed 
Dr. Slocum’saddress. Aftera brief state- 
ment by the Rev. Judson Smith, president 
of the board of trustees and secretary of 
the Board of Foreign Missions, the list of 
contents of the box was read, and the ob- 
jects were handed one by one to Miss 
Woolley, who placed them within the 
cornerstone. They included a photograph 
of the old, dreary building which was 
torn down to make place for the new one, 
a history of the college, several copies of 
Springfield and Holyoke papers, a list of 
the trustees and faculty, etc. Then Wil- 
liam Whiting, of Holyoke, banded a silver 
trowel to Miss Woolley. who lightly tossed 
into the cavity a spoonful or two of gray 
cement from a workman’s tub at her side, 
Dr. Smith invoked the divine blessing, 
and that closed the formal exercises, The 
workmen on the new building. who had 
been eating their dinners on piles of sand- 
stone near by, swarmed up, pipe in mouth, 
to get a nearer view. The students, bare- 
headed, swarmed over the blocks of stone 
and scaffoldings to add their spoonfuls of 
cement, as they lifted up their clear young 
voices in a burst of praise for Mount Hol- 
yoke. , 

All the alumnw and the trustees and 
faculty joined in, Out in the village 
street the farmers drew their sober old 
horses to the grassy curb to see and hear, 
It was a happy moment. 

No one, perhaps, enjoyed the occasion 
more than Shozo Aso, dean of the Wom- 
en’s College at Tokio, who is in this coun- 
try studying the women’s and coéduca- 
tional colleges. He has been a week at 
Mount Holyoke. 

“We have 1,100 girls in my college,” 
said he, ‘‘and they live in separate halls, 
just as the American girl does. I am 
very much pleased with what I have seen 
here.”’ 

The president’s luncheon, meetings of 
the trustees and of the alumnz completed 
the beautiful day. 


= aS 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE, 


OHIO. 


ToLepo, O., Nov. 9, 1904. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 
An interesting and picturesque cam paign 
of education has just closed in this city, 





R. H. White Co. 





A Rare Chance in the Book Dept. 


SPECIAL SALE OF FINE EDITIONS OF 


Standard Authors in Sets 


High class books that we've been gathering for months preparatory 


to this special sale, 


until now it’s the best collection of good authors’ 


works thit was ever offered at a low price. 





Among others we have secured the Library Edition of all 
the Standard Authors. 


Bound in half-morocco, gilt top, uncut edges, illustrated with photographic wood 


cuts and one colored illustration in each volume, 


The authors represented are 


Thackeray, 10 vols.; Hugo, 10 vols.; Irving, 10 vols.; Dumas, 10 vols.; Eliot, 8 
vols.; Dickens, 15 vols.; Scott, 12 vols.; Ruskin, 13 vols.; Guizot’s France, 8 vols.; 


Goethe and Schiller, 9 vols. 


to be sold in complete sets only) is 1.00 per volume... 


The regular price of these sets was 
2.50 per volume when sold by the publishers. 


Our price (the books 


100 





3 Sets George Eliot, Beaux Art edi- 
tion. 18 volumes, bound in buckram 
cloth, illustrated with photogravures, 


edition limited to five hun- 
dred numbered sets. Sell- 
ing price was 56.00, Our ‘| 00 
PICO ODLY........2.----ceceer ees ’ 

2 Sets De Luxe Edition of Scott 
—27 volumes, cloth, illustrated with 
photogravures and one colored illustra- 
tion to each volume, Lim- 
ited to 500 numbered sets. 

Selling price 865.00. Our 35 00 
price... ‘ 

3 Sets Shakespeare, Edition de 
Luxe—bBound in buckram elith, illus- 
trated with photogravures and one cul- 


ored illustration to each volume. 
Limited to five hundred 











numbered — sets Selling 
price was 90.00 Our 4 
Re nisinscsie 

Shakespeare’ s Works. 39 Vols. 
Bound in seal grain leather, limp, un- 


cut edge, large. clear type. 


Published in London—was 
sold for about 60.00, D5. 
SD src pecsetnccrerremiss 


1 Set Rulers, Statesmen and 
Prime Ministers cf France.— 
Edition des Bibliophiles, bound in 3-4 
crushed levant morocco, gilt top, uncut 
edge; edition limited to 100 numbered 
sets. Illustrations on Japan 


paper, one hand-painted “AD. 00 


in colors, Selling atte 
125.00. Our price... 

The Far East and New Amer- 
ica— By G. Waldo Brown, Illustrated 
with nearly 1200 photogravures, col- 
ored plates, gravings, maps, 


etc.; 5 volumes, 3-4 moroc- 
co, Selling price 31.00. 
Our price.............. 


2 Sets Memoirs of Duke de 
Richelieu—By M. F. Barriere. Con- 
noisseur edition, Limited to 100 num- 
bered sets; 3-4 levant moroc- 


co; illustrated; 3 volumes, 
Selling price was 37.50. 6 15 
SE Ss earicarisinisnaexceiececncntction ° 























by the election of Mrs. Pauline Steinem 
to the school board, she leading all the 
candidates. The Toledo W. 5S. A., assist 
ed by the local women’s literary and study 
clubs, and by the votes of progressive 
men who recognize the need of the mother 
element in direct school government, has 
placed a most able woman in our school 
councils. While 3,000 women registered 
and 30,000 men, our obligations to men 
voters must be gratefully recognized. 

One of tue most encouraging aspects of 
the election is that entire families, grand- 
parents, parents, sons and daughters, 
voted for Mrs. Steinem, 

The Toledo W. S. A., which has preached 
the gospel of equality of civil rights 36 
years, and helped the campaign with all 
the influence it could command, is receiv 
ing deserved congratulations and compli- 
ments, Rosa L, SEGUR. 
-_—--— 


VERMONT. 


A bill to grant municipal suffrage to 
taxpaying women was debated in the 
House of Representatives on Nov. 3. Mr. 
Barton, in bebalf of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, which had 1eported in favor of 
the bill, said that they saw uo good rea- 
son why @ woman paying a property tax 
should not have a voice in deciding what 
should be done with the money. Mr. 
Dartt of Springfield and Mr. Grout of 
Derby supported the bill. Some of the 
members objected to a property qualitica- 
tion for women, although in Vermont no 
man votes who does not pay a tax. Oth- 
ers feared dire catastrophes would result 
from equal suffrage. The third reading 
of the bill was refused by a vote of 99 to 
97. -_>e-o- 

MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 

CoLLEGE.—The College E. S_ League 
will meet Nov. 25, at 8 P. M., at the Col- 
lege Club Rooms, Grundmann Studios, 
Clarendon Street, Boston. Rabbi Fleischer 
will speak on ‘Democracy and Woman,”’ 
Members are urged to bring friends. 


NEwtTon.—The League met in the par- 
lors of Channing Church on Nov. 10. The 
early part of the evening was devoted to 
business, after which the president, Mrs. 
Rowe, presented the Rev. Chas. F. Dole. 
He gave an able and finished address on 
“The Civic Responsibilities of Women.”’ 
The Rev. Adelbert L. Hudson, pastor of 
the church, made a short addiess, sug- 
gesting that woman suffrage would surely 
come eventually, but was not advisable 
just pow. This difference of opinion 
called forth spirited answers from Mr. 
Walton, Mr. Dole, and others. The League 
voted to accept resolutions offered by Mr. 
Geo. A. Walton, copies to be signed by 
the president and secretary, and sent to 
members of the U. 8. Senate, to prevent, 
if possible, any chance that suffrage may 





be taken in the future from the women of 
certain Territories where woman suffrage 
has been an accomplished fact for years. 
After adjournment, lemonade and cake 
were passed by the young people of the 
church. 

Mary A. WEBBER, Sec. pro tem, 


SoMERVILLE,.—The Leagne on Nov. 16 
furnished a carriage and escort to any wo- 
man who wanted to register, especially 
the women of Ward 7, that ward having a 
woman candidate for the School Board. 


Lynn.—Mrs, Eliza J. Hitchcock recent- 
ly petitioned the Lynn School Board to 
discontinue the military drill in the 
schools, This petition was endorsed by 
the Equal Suffrage Club. The Board took 
no action upon it, The petition was dis- 
cussed in the daily papers, and was gen- 
eraily opposed by them on the ground 
that the drill taught the boys obedience, 
erect carriage, etc. Mrs, Hitchcock wrote 
a strong statement, to which two daily 
papers replied. 


WINTHROP. — Senorita Huidobro ad- 
dressed the Equal Rights Club on Nov. 12, 
in the Unitarian vestry. It was a fine 
and enthusiastic meeting. The Senorita 
read extracts from the WoMAN’s JOURNAL 
to emphasize her points, also an extract 
from a Chile paper op the suffrage ques- 
tion, the translation of whicb caused much 
merriment. There were many ladies in 
the gathering, and the one man present 
was converted to our side. Therefore he 
also was asked to have tea and cake. a. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 


548 Tremont Building, Boston, Mass, 





HOUSEWORK.—Armenian 20 years of age, 
a school teacher in his own conntry, wants a 
place to dv» housework, in order to learn English, 
Speaks French, and can give French lessons in 
exchange for English, if desired. Address Hagop 
a Hagopian, 3 Marcella Court, Cambridge, 

ass. 





WORK NIGHT AND MORNING.—Arme- 
nian of 21, nmr d English, wants a place to 
work morniugs and eveuings for his board and 
go to high school. Address H. Shagoian, Box 
14, Chelsea, Mass. 





FRENCH AND PAINTING.— Lessons w 
French and in —- given on very moderate, 
terms by Madame Ludovica, 14 Park Square 
Boston, Room 10, Many attractive novelties 
for sale at this studio. 





MISS E, G. SMITH, Vienna Scalp and Face 
Specialist, 874 Broadway, New York. 

Absolutely reliable and scientific care given to 
all diseases of the scalp and face, also massage 
and electrical treatment. 





HOUSEKEEPER OR TEACHER.—A posi- 
tion as matron, superintendent, or housekeeper, 
preferably in an institution, is wanted by a lady 
who was for 13 years at the head of a private 
school, has had charge of summer camps for 
boys, and has been very successful in teaching 
the feeble-minded Is prepared to teach feeble- 
minded, nervous, delicate or backward children. 
Is an experienced and skilled housekeeper. Can 
give the best references, either as housekeeper 
or as teacher, Address Mra. J. E. Decker, 2051 
Fifth Ave., New York City. 





NATIONAL COLUMN. 


Edited by Harriet Taytor Urron and Exvizapetru J. Hauser. 
NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, WARREN, OHIO. 





State Presidents will greatly oblige by notifying Headquarters of time and place 
of holding State Annual Meetings. At this date we are able to report the following: 


New Jersey W. S. A., at Jersey City, Nov. 21. 

Delaware W. S. A., Nov. 22. 

Nebraska, Geneva, Nov. 29, 30, Dec. 1 

National American Woman Suffrage Association, 37th Annual Convention, Port. 
land, Oregon, June 22 to 28, 1905. 





The following Clubs have contributed to the Memorial Organization Fund within 
the week: 


Brookline (Mass.) League, $3. Deer Creek (Ohio) W. S. A., 
Pawtucket (R. I.) League, $1. 





Mrs. Mary L. Doe, of Bay City, Mich., sends 30 subscriptions to Progress, obtained 
at the Michigan State Suffrage Convention, Mrs, Doe looks after suffrage resolutions 
in Michigan, and reports the following, adopted by the State Federation of Labor at 
its last annual meeting: 

Resolved, That we ask the incoming Legislature to submit to the voters an amend. 
ment to the State Constitution striking out the word ‘‘male”’ as a qualification for 
voting. 

Mrs. Doe is much interested in the work of the Woman’s Protest Committee, 
will bring the subject to the attention of a number of organizations in Michigan. 


ind 





So many clubs have reported action on the Statehood protest matter that we 
cannot name them inthis Column. The State Suffrage Conventions, as a matter of 
course, protest, as du also the Local and County Associations; but each mail b: ings 
letters from Federated Clubs, W. C. T. U.’s, W. R. C.’s, Ladies of the G. A. R., Mac- 
cabees, Rathbone Sisters, etc., reporting similar action, The Granges and the Labor 
organizations are among the men’s societies that seem glad to lend a helping hand. 





Have you written your letter of protest to your State Senators and to the mem. 
bers of the Territorial Committee of the Senate? This means YOU, not somebody 
else. 





Rev. Anna H, Shaw is to be the chief speaker at the State Conventions in Dela- 
ware and New Jersey next week. Miss Shaw has visited many State Conventions 
since she started at the Illinois meeting in Chicago, Oct. 1, and will not be through 
with this work until well on towards Christmas, 





Rev. Herbert S. Bigelow, of Cincinnati, made the Declaration of Independence 
the subject of a recent sermon, in the course of which he discussed the obnoxious 
clause of the Statehood bill, about which we suffragists are doing so much talking, 
He dealt with the question in his usual forcible manner, and recommended every man 
and woman who agreed with his views to write a letter of protest to Senators [ick 
and Foraker, and also to Senator Beveridge. Will not other ministers who are in 
sympathy with us follow Mr. Bigelow’s example? 





One of our Michigan correspondents reports that Rev. J. Herman Randall, pastor 
of the Baptist Church of Grand Rapids, has been giving Sunday evening sermons on 
The Evolution of Man, The New Man, The New Woman, The Equality of Men and 
Women. The course has attracted a great deal of attention, not only in the city, but 
throughout the State. Mr. Randall is a gifted young man. 





Though your club may have passed resolutions and communicated with the proper 
persons on the subject of the Statehood bill, you have not done your whole duty un- 
less you have written letters. Do not delay! 





A woman writes from a New York town to ask what she, as an individual, can do 
to help in the Statehood protest matter. She says she is not a member of any club. 
To her, and to all such, we reply, You can do at least four very valuable things: 

1. Write letters yourself to your Representative in Congress and to your State 
Senators, asking them to use their influence either to have the word ‘‘sex’’ eliminated 
from the objectionable clause, or to have the whole clause stricken out. 

2. Bring the matter to the attention of your local press and secure some comment 
upon it, either editorially or as a news item. 

3. Ask your minister to preach a sermon about it, or at least to touch upon it in 
a sermon, 

4. Influence your friends, especially voters, to write letters. 





We are indebted to Mrs. Amanda S. Marble for a splendid account of a very suc 
cessful convention of the Pawnee County (Neb.) W.S. A.. The day was devoted to 
business, reports of officers, etc. The evening meeting was held in the Christian 
Church, which had been beautifully decorated, and the principal address was given 
by Rev. John Calvert, of the M. E. Church of Humboldt. Several ministers from 
other denominations participated. Mrs. Marble says, ‘‘One noticeable feature of the 
convention (and it rejoiced my heart more than I can tell) was that all the county 
officers seated upon the platform were young women,”’ 





The post office department has refused our application to have the Political Equal- 
ity Series of Leaflets admitted as second-class matter. Our subscribers will readily 
see, therefore, that at the subscription price of 10 cents per year on single subscrip- 
tions we shall lose money. However, the convention voted to issue the leaflets, and 
we are morally bound to do so. The October leaflet, ‘‘Progress of Equal Suffrage,” 
is a splendid little document, and will be furnished at 15c. per 100 to all applicants. 
The November leaflet will be entitled ‘‘Fruits of Equal Suffrage’’; the December issue 
will be a continuation of the same subject, and these two will comprise the results of 
the operation of equal suffrage in the four States where women vote on equal terms 
with men. Subscribe now, and keep these leaflets in mind when you want small doc 
uments for distribution. Miss Blackwell edits the leaflets, which is a guarantee of 
their excellence. 





The citizens of Fairmont, W. Va., received election returns by stereopticon on 
canvas, and one of our splendid members there conceived the idea of having trite suf- 
frage arguments printed on glass slides and thrown on the canvas between “returns.” 
To the surprise of many, these sentiments were wildly cheered. The one which 
elicited most applause was, ‘‘Who will tend the baby when woman goes to vote? The 
same one who tends it when she goes t» pay her taxes.’’ Another was, ‘‘'The women 
of Marion County pay taxes on $1,500,000. Should not tax-paying women be allowed 
to vote?’? And another, ‘*There are more girls than boys graduated from our schoonls- 
Are not women intelligent enough to vote?’ So far as we know, this is the first time 
this unique method of advertising woman suffrage doctrine to the public has beep 


tried. It certainly commends itself. 
HH pet 


CLEANSED, DYED AND RE- 





Ladies’ Beaver 
Ladies’ Felt. . 
Men’s Felt... 








WANTED—WoMAN Puysician for thriving 
town in Louisiana. State experience and give 
references Address “Physician,,” 917 Hennen 
Building, New Orleans, La. 





YOUNG WOMAN, a milliner by trade, wants 
a place as a con panion, or to make herself gen- 
erally useful in a family or institution. Under- 
stands dressmaking, can darn and mend beauti- 
fully, reads aloud well, and is a sweet singer. Is 
said to ‘fit in well’ almost anywhere. Would 

refer a place where she could do some benevo' 
ent work. Address Mrs. N. P. Fuller, 36 Gray 
St., Boston. 





MADE INTO THE NEWEST 








FASHIONABLE SHAPES: 


Hodge's Bleachery 


37 and 41 TEMPLE PLACE 








TO LET. 


Comfortable furnished rooms in house 
No. 19 Claremont Park, near Columbus 
Avenue. Apply to 

MRS. VEAZIE, 
19 Claremont Park, Boston. 
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